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ABSTRACT " > , 

A comprehensive investigation of the military 
recruitment process during the Vietnam era focused oft multiple tacets 
of the equity issue to assess the "impact of military aanpower 

* policies. Using data froa a saaple of youngs sen in the national 
Longitudinal Surveys (SLS) three questions were addressed; who 
served, who was drafted, And who chose to enlist Th% effects of ten 
determinants of military Service (health conditions, mental ability, 
dependents, education, draft pressure, s'ocloeconoiilc states, 
residence, earnings, uneaployaent f and knowledge of the world of 
^fork) on the probability of serving, enlisting, and being drafted 
w6re studied. Formulated hypotheses were tested by multiple 
classification analysis and logit. Separate analyses by race were 
also conducted. Results of the study included these; fathers served 
at rates significantly ^elow average; racial inequalities in 
iepleaent Ation of the health deferment existed; the ailitary did not 
♦draw disproportionately froa any one social class when fulfilling its 
aanpower demands^ draft pressure was the strongest predlfctor (the 
aanpower needs of an intensifying war a^y have $een the single, aost* 
important factor in negating scat of N the earlier inequitable draft 
policies); and potential wage was not significantly related to black 

* enlistaent, though it was a strong predictor among whites, ( JH) 
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CHAPTER ONE 
DJTEQDUCTICN 



The furpoie of iihis rftidy i%\o ejcplore the determinants of 
service in ths armed f a?e#g during tha VietnMi era. k conceptual 
framework Incorporating a*hos* of environmental^ socio toondmip^ anA 
institutional f acton is developed* Then a jiufliber of hypothM^s 
derived from thi§ framework are OTpiricftlly tested* The hypotheses 
are tested in a mi^ltivariate frameworK using a national sample which 
is an accurate representation of the population of young meM^who 

provide the military manpower during the Vietnam era* ^ 

- / 

The Vietnam War and the young men vfro staffed the armed forces 
during this conflict have aroused public debate and turmoil unlike 
few issues of modern times. The policy decisions of the U,S , 
Government and its agencies (DQD S Selective Service p etc,) were at 
the center of ihe controversy. Of special concern was the Selective 
Service draft policy, The draft was the cornerstone of defense * 
manpower policy because it made military service compulsory or 
induced enlistment for some young men while exempt ing^ an d deferring 
others* Since much of the bitterness surrounding the war has sub- 
sided, the Vietnajn era military recruitment process can be reviewed 
objectively. Special attention must be paid to the equity issue, 
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for the government asked same y^fcg men of this era to postpone " 
eltillta life plaw *s veUL as to ;jeopardlze then- 34f# «4 health* „ 

* Young men of the- Vietnam era were born and reactiW maturity 
during a period characterised "by international crisis (WW II) Korea, 

Berlin! Cuba), The draft was seen as a necMsary policy variable, 
for it permitted able young men to^be draim quickly into service 
in bvent of an emergency* During this period "national security^ 1 

played a major rol# in shaping defense manpower policy. In addition, 
^armed forces human resource procurement policy also .responded /to 
changing attitudes towards four major Issues t costs; cqmpul^ion; 
equity- and the impact o£ military manpower policy on nonmilit&ry 
social goala; e s g*, education, agriculture^ and the elimination 
of poverty e Given this broad range of issues it is not surprising 
that defense manpower policies have been t*he object of recurring 
Congressional and public debates* - V 

Throughout the 1950's the Equity is§ue seldom received p\bli.e 

i 

review, Nearly everyone served. At that time the armed f drees 
required approximately 70 pejeent of the nation's young men to meet 
its manpower needs.*" However, in the early ly60 ' s 3 as the first 
of the baby boom children reached maturity, a manpower surplus 
^e^an to appear. Th is abundance of manpower created serious problems 

1 

Gerhart (1971 » P* xiv) B 

o 'ire \ * 

^ Davis and Dolbeare (i960, p. 130), 



in tha choice of who was to serve, -paring thi# period of relative 
peace, tha Selee£iv§ w Service took on a rfew function or pwpose. It 
deferred men in order* that they might train and study wd in this 

- - v ) 

way serve the national interest. Policies such as the Selafetlvt 
- Seririee student * hardship 'and oeeupationffcl deferments to concert ^ 
with increasingly ^Igor.ois armed forces minljaum health and mental 
ability standards reduced the 1-A (available for service) pool* 
The <^uity" of ^ the draft became a bittfrly debated national 
issue as^draft caUs increased in response to the eicalatir^^Vittnam 
War and as the number of reported weekly casualties reached one 
hisidred. The Selective Service and Its draft elassif icatioh systan 
o$mm under attack because the draft classification criteria were 
felt to exclude systematically upper class youth to the detriment of 
the middle and lower social classes, College deferments were geen 

V 

b^f many as the principal means to this end. 

The equity issue continually confronts students of human resource 
policy, The role and importance of equity in shaping policy .decisions 
is not clear, Nevertheless! equity as a policy priority takes, on 
distinctive sipiificance when society demands that 'a small segment 
of the population risk injury and death, Rescher^ in Distribution 
Justice , places the equity question within the context of "justice". 



%seeni (1973, pp. 99-113). 
^Rescher (I966,' pp. ?3-&b) . 
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grdWCTlb— «tw dMU«Bf* of ^ue*ice in our aoeiety m the ability 
to* balance * mixture of geaii^(e»g,, equality, need, effort, the 
common good). During the Vietnam era, due to manpower surpluses, 
poifey makers had to achieve a harmony between equality in the 

* » • * 

raerultaBent process and national security (the coomon good)* 

* * 

Iquaiity in a conscription system implies an equal likelihood 
of serving among young man ©f the relevant age* However* equality 
ii not monolithic ^ and the dimensions along which equity 'was " 
measured became key aspects of national attention. In our society, 
race and social class are important perspectives fro© which to jud^e 
equity* D6 individuals of different ra^es and social classes face 
the "risk" and have the opportunity to, enjoy the benefits equally? 
The student and occupational deferments which were introduced to 
serve the "common good" were thought by some tq destroy equity along 
the dimension of social class. An otijectiv^of this study is to 
address aspects of ax-ante^ equity, Since the draft often includes^' 
the enlistment decisions an important question concerning the equity 



t 

5 



Ex-ante equity deals with the equgtl probability (or risk) of 
service. This study does not deal with aspects of ex-post equity or 
fairness in respect to conditions of service, Candby (1972 j p* 22) . 

1970 Defense Department study estimated ifhat 50 percent of 
all Army and Air Force volunteers were "reluctant volunteers 11 
(Helmer 1973, p. 3) • Clearly, over the history of the Vietnam 
conflict the proportion of reluctant volunteers varied. 
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of the draft is not Just Wo v%$ Rafted ^^r^t^The larger / 



§ . 
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question of who served. 



Thfe fresetrt Study * m % * 

The Objectives? Three Questions * * 
The present* study represents an atteBipt to explore in a ccmpre-' 
henelve mwaner the military recruitment process of the Vietnam ws/ 
This paper deals with three related questions: ^first* who served^ 
secondly s who was drafted and - finally 5 who chose ta enlist during 
the Vietnam conflict* The 'exploration of aH three questions is 
the most compr pensive manner of examining the military recruitment . 
process* The ujte of thii framework enables investigation of the 
multiple facets of the equity issue. .In addition it is possible* 
to assess sane of thf impact of military manpower policies during 
the Vietnam era s 

„ A conceptual framework is developed which takes into accoufrt \ 

a hos^ of socioiogicalj institutional and eeonOTic factors* jte^rfous 
research which has studied enlistment focused upon economic variables , 
The enlistment model in the present study enables one to assess the 
Impact of these factors in a new way* finally all three models are 
tested using a multivariate technique which enables the evaluation 
of the net impact of each of a get of independent explanatory factors - 
pn the likelihoods of enlistment , being drafted and serving. 
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An aspect^of equity not dealt with in this study is how the 
"draft 1 ' altered the plans and behavior of those who did not serve, 

/ 
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The' study of enlistment is of special policy concern because 
currently the armed forces rely upon volunteers to meet their man- 
power needs, Frfvious research efforts using different methodologies 
have come to opposite conclusions concerning the impact of econami^ 
factors, such as military-civilian earnings differentials, on enlist- 
ment. This study will help, resolve some of the conflicts and 
questions surrounding the impact qf earnings on enlistment. Finally, 
even though enlistment is voluntary, there are equity dimensions to 
be explored because' the draft motivated many enlistments. 

' Conscription is a ■lirect governmental intervention in a young 
-man's life. It is" jfen a :i eruption in the early stages of career 
development, in aiiition, a Iraftee generally entered the Army and 

faced a greater likelihood of infantry and combat duty, which in 

& 8 

turn l^d to a greater probability of injury or death, Hence, the^ 

\ 

question of who war :raft- i bar a unique equity aspect. Furthermore, 
past research has nut vxylarq^ the determinant a of being draftld in 
a multivariate context. 

The question of who otvc:- in interesting because it represents 
a comprehensive 'overview of the recruitment , process , In addition, 
economic variables ar* Lneluie: in this model, The presence of 
economic variable In Vv "v.!. :^rvos n mo lei tests the impact of 



In 1.167 both th- Mar i rv i><rrm an i the Navy met manpower demand: 
through in luction. h.-.w-v-r, -ver/ In this year the large majo'rity of 
inductees w^nt * Army. i-roart fo'71, t , -77). 



the civilian wage under difficult circumstances ; e s g #s a war 

situation with draftees included in the model, , ^ 

This Study as a Contribution to the literature 

This study contributes to the existing literature in several 

ways * First , it examines the impact of civilian earnings and un-] 

/ 

empioymeiit in a manner which overcomes marry ^of the weaknesses in the 
current literature, Second, this study N^s tn& fjrst to employ 
multivariate analysis in examining the factors associated with 
conscription- Third, the sample used in this study is ^an accurate 
representation of the population of male youth who were chosen to 
serve* Fourth, separate analysis by race is conducted* The majority 
of past research used exclusively white samples or made no racial 
distinction, Fifth, the study relies on pre-service characteristics 
measured at the time of draft eligibility afid, in this way ? insures 
the correct temporal sequence* Sixth 5 analysis is conducted using 
both logit and Multiple Classification Analysis* The results of 
the two methods are compared for consistency. Finally . the data 
base and the research objectives (three questions) enable one to 
explore the equity issue in the several contexts mentioned above, 

The Data 

The sample selected for analysis is a subset of the panel of 
young men in the National Longitudinal Surveys ( NLS ) . The NLS panel 
is a national probability sample of the civilian noninst itutional 
population of males who were lh to 2k years of age when first 
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interviewed in the fall of 1*966, .The sub jet consists of respondents 

with the following characteristics: (1) .1U to EQ years of age in 

1966 andi{2) non veterans when they entered the sample in 1966, 
) 

• Confining this sample to respondents with these characteristici 

ensures that all respondents were nonveterans when first interviewed, 
Interviews were conduct el annually (1966-1971 and 1973) during a 
period that t corresponded closely to the Vietnam era (I96U-I973) • 
Therefore, the age an 1 the national representativeness of the ^LS 
young men's c oh or t allow an a c c u r at e r epr e s en tat % on of t he popu- 
lation of young :nen provi lin^ the military manpower during the 
Vietnam era, . In addition ? the NLS contains enough sample eases to 
make possible r.eparat^ reliable statistical analysis for black youth. 

v 

The Plan of the tu iy 

The next eha; v-r : r^r--:.* ? a conceptual framework within which 
the objective;: of the ::tu Iy ar^ analyzed . In developing the frame- 
work, the relevant ; a/ 4 r /^ar f! h in reviewed an I hypotheses are put 
forward. Chapter 111 -xplwre^ -et nosological aspects of the study 
including onerat ionalizat Lon of the lepen-lent and explanatory 
vmriahlen an: a :i ~cur.r. lor. of "he statistical technique employed, 
In Chapter IV the en;; ; r leal r^cul^n are presentei. In the concluding 
chapter the research fin iln^c are further ilscussed and policy 
interpretations arc ir avr. . 
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, CHAPTER TWO 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK , 

I ntroduc t i o n 

In this chapter we present the conceptual framework for 
inveitigating the three questions* (I) who served $ (2) who enlisted, 
and (J) who was drafted during the Vietnam era* The nature of these 
questions requires that the conceptual frameworK be developed in the 
context of the historical setting. Certainly, drift policies and 
controversy over the war itself affected the lives of the young men 
of the period in a unique way. To demonstrate this we will look at 
the Vietnam era in the context of past military manpower policies* 
Special emphasis will be placed oW the^pnany facets of the equity 
question, In addition to the equity quest ion 5 this study will 
explore factors independently associated with enlistment* 

There are several hypotheses concerning the equity of the 
military recruitment process during the Vietnam era* First, a 
popular school of thought proposes that the dual policy of deferring 
college students while simultaneously drawing more heavily from 
the lower £FQT categories through Project 100,000^ placed the burden 



\jntil the inception of Project 100 5 000 (I966) young men were 
not eligible to serve in the armed forces if (1) they scored below 
the tenth percentile on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test (AFQT) or 
(2) they scored between the tenth and thirtieth percentiles and 
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of military service disproportionately on the lower class, the blacks j 
and the poorly educated. Secondly $ findings from another set of 
studies suggest that the student/occupational deferment coupled with 
the armed forces Qualification standards placed a disproportionate 
burden of the military obligation on eligible blacks, the working 
class and the "average" in terms of education and mental ability*^ 
Finally > it is possible that throughout the Vietnam ^era Selective 
Service policy change 1 ( e . *r . , withdrawal of* the graduate student 
deferment j the lottery , otv , ) enough to meat national equity 
objective-. This woul : surest that, while draft policy may have 
selected unevenly from the poor in any one year s no one group bore 



a disproportionate 1 bur ten over the entire period (1964-1973 

4 



failed the minimum requirements on the Army Classification Battery 
or the Amy qualification Pattery (Karpinos 1966, pp.-- 92-111) * 
Project 100,000 was berun as a part of the Defense Department's 
effort in the War on Poverty, The minimum mental test score require- 
ments were lowere;; in or ler to give low scoring men the . chance to 
learn skills in -the 'military. Under the new minimum standard 5 a 
youth couli score as lev as the tenth percentile on the AFQT if he 
was a high school ^ra mate or receive i a minimum score on one of 
seven aptitude tests (Wool and Flyer 19&9) . It is important to 
note that while th<? minimum mental requireTtents were lowered they 
were not abolishei, These "New Standari^ 1 men comprised 9 percent 
of the new entrantr to the armei forces between I966 an i 1968, 

i 

"Tor example cee Helper Little (1969)1 and Moskos (I969), 

^For example see I avis and Pclbeare (1968)3 U.S. National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service (1967), and Wool (1968). 
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The Institutional Setting 

The Selective Service played an integral role in the selection* 
of manpower for the Armed Forces, The Selective Service saw itself 
as an " emergency'' agency which in the national interest implements 
the decision rules used to distinguish the eligible from the 
ineligible and the deferred from the non-deferred. The Selective 
Service policies had to balance the concept of "universality 1 ' with 
the "theory of selection," "Universality" implied equal distri- 
bution of the military obligation among all men, "Selection/ 1 on 
the other hand, declared that the- first men called "would be the** . 
ones who, in the national interest, could be most easily spared from 

the civilian economy."*" In addition, the military required that its 

7 

members have a minimum level of health and mental capacity, The 
multiple objectives of the Selective Service led to a complex 
classification system—a net-like system which began classifying 
every man in the Unite; States at age 18. 

It was this classification system and the structural rigidity 
of the Selective Service which critics of the Selective Service 
claimed led to the inequities of the Vietnam era. In the years just 



The Selective Service System: 



Its Cqncept 3 History and 



Operatio n (196?) . 
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prior to Vietnam (1960-63) the Selective Service System and the 
armed forces began to deal vith a new challenge/, a manpower surplus. 
This abundance of nan power presented a nev problem in the management 
of the military manpower pool, The companion policies of increasing 
both the minimum acceptable standards and the number of deferment 
patns reduced the manpower pool to manageable levels. By raising 
the minimum acceptable stani&ris the armed forces were able to 
increase the 'duality" if tneir recruits. This was an effective 
met, ho i. . The re J eo* ion ra* J 1 r.en examined for the draft rose from 
36 percent ( prior V, 1 > l ': a high in i Jh 1 * of 57,9 percent, 
A t t h e s am e t dm ^ t : 1 ^ % 1 r> ' 1 1 v e f e r v i c e b e ga n increasing d e ferment 
avenue r . The y. :^n% an: occupational defermeAts were 

the ^hanrelr ...... .-c :ft >*r. • : y the physically and mentally eligible 

youn^ men, 1 ef orr ef/ .* wer^ ;u itc easy to obtain, as Genera^ Her shey, 
the hea : cf th- •■* ^ \ ."^rvi-'e, explained to a Harvard audience: 



but if 



If they hai a reason we preferred 

10 



v ;1 :r. ' * , v f - ::,a :c "he:', hunt one, 
Irr/Dlerr.enta 4 : 1, -jr. f i fc ferment ccliciec were carried out by the 

^+ 000 loral :rah" ■ -ar ; • .' «• '-r : v- Service maintained that 

the local boar; war " - -\; :• : rf f r^en if an - : neighbors of the 



*,jer h&r 



-1, 

w ax tan > 
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registrant It classified* 1 ' 11 In this way a man's "friends and 

neighbors decided whether he vaild be more useful to his country 

12 

In a civilian capacity," 

If the international arena had remained relatively cala, perhaps, 
questions concerning the equity of the sy&tem woulcf net have been 
raised* However , the escalating Vletnta War, and the dramatic 
increase in draft calls of the mid 1960 1 s brought^ the policies of. 
the Selective Service to the public's attention* In newspaper^, b^oks 
and articles the concept of selective service as well as the Insti- 
tution and Its policies were challenged,^ Two lisportant examplee 
of public scrutiny are the I966 Chicago conference on the Draft and 
establishment of a National Advisory C emission on the Selective 

Ik 

Service 1966 (hereinafter referred to as the Marshall Coraalssion)* 
Both the Chicago conference and the Marshall ConBLisslon questioned 
^he equity of the then current system* It was argued that higher 
Income men could effectively avoid service through the student defer- 
ment. The Marshall Ccnimlssion contended th&t young men who had 



^^Davis and Dolb tare (1968, p # v). 

^Ibld, ' % 

^he New York Times (January 3, 1966), Newsweek (April 11, 1966), 
Reporter (June 16, 1966)* Ifewsweek (July 10, 1967) * Carper (1967) , 
IQassen (1966), Chspaan (1967), Walton (1967), Tax (1967)1 The UJ, 
National Advisory Csmlssion (I967)* 

1U 

Tax (1967), The U.S* National Advisory Ccomission on the 
Selective Service (I967), 
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sufficient income to take advantage of the college deferment then had 
the additional opportunity to extend their deferred status Indefi- 
nitely through graduate school^ occupational or dependency def erments ! 

These findings, p'owing public pressure and the increasing ^ 
manpower demands of the intensifying war led to the elimination of 
the graduate student deferment and" 4 a reduced list of deferred 
occupations* The^e changes were a stop^gap measure. By I969 ty e 
lottery was initiated and "by 1973 virtually all a.rmed forces new 
entrants were volunteers * 



16. 4 . , 
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On the other hand, the high "^incidence of unemployment among \ 
disqualified youth pointed to yet another inequity, The very 
group which lacke 1 sufficient skills to ''make it" in the civilian 
sector were ienie I the opportunity to take advantage of military 
training an: poPt-?^rvi^e henefitr, Hence, in the same year that 
th e gra d ua t e ? t u i e r: t : e f e me n t wa 3 ah ol i s he d Pr o J act 100 , 000 was 
begun. Through ProJ^t 100,000 certain men who were formerly 
c las s if i e d a r unf it 1C wp re ab f orb e d int c t he armed f ore e s * 

Even t Bough no new student deferments were issued from 1970 
onward, youn? r.en whe were -lassdfied ar 2-S (the student deferment) ^ 
retained that classif icat i dti until they graduated or withdrew .from 
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school, Hence the student deferment was at least partially effective 
throughout the entire Vietnam era, J 

Helmer in his analysis of the ^Vietnam era argued that the 
introduction of Project 100 s 000 and the student de£grment aggravated 
the inequities of the recruitment process. The result , according 
to Helmer , was that if a young man came from a lower or. middle 
socioeconomic background 3 or had finished 12 fewer years of school 
he had little chance of avoiding the armed forces during. the Vietnam 
Conflict, * 

During the Vietnam era, as a young man left the educational 
system he was confronted with* another powerful institutional system 
which had a potential claim on the next few years of his life* ^Hence^ 
any system which explores the determinants of service in the Armed 
Forces must include relational ^ properties ^fch relate the 
individual to the institutional environmental setting. 

Health and Mental Ability 
The armed forces established minimum health and mental ability 
requirements. Individuals who did not meet these standards were not 
eligible to serve. Exact definitions of minimum health and mental 
ability were institutionally determined and, hence 5 subject to change 
through institutional directive. Since a young man ' s objective health 
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ndition is also subject to change, the relevant health condition is 



. 18 

that which prevails at the time he becomes liable to the draft 

(e.g., finished school), A negative relationship between foor health 

19 

and the likelihood, of service * is anticipated, 

^iiost previous studies have dealt with the health factor by 

excluding from analysis those ineligibles -f or service. These studies 

were most frequently concerned with enlistment, and hence were not, 

interested either in the behavior of the ineligible group or in 

questions of equity, However, there is reason to suspect a negative 

relationship between self reported poor health condition and 

service among those who are classified as qualified, 

In 1962 the 1-Y (qualified only in times of war or natiQnal 

20 

emergency) draft classification status was initiated, It was 
originally designed to separate the "not quite fit" ffom the f, not 
qualified' or U-F classification. The 1-Y was a temporary deferment 
which had to be renewed every year. Men classified as 1-Y make up 



The time of draft eligibility will be used as the point of 
reference for the following variables in addition to health: region 
of residence-, dependent status; average hourly earnings; unemployment 
experience; education; and draft pressure, 

1 %he hypothesized relationship is anticipated for the likelihood 
of enlisting and being drafted. Unless otherwise stated, the 
hypothesized relationship between the likelihood of service and the 
variable under consideration also holds* for the likelihood of 
enlisting or being drafted, 

2n 

Oerhardt (1971, p. 26b), 
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a heterogeneous group. For example, a man could be classified as 
1-Y for such varied reasons as a broken leg at the tjjne of the armed 

forces physical examination or failure to meet current miniinum 

' 21 
mental or physical standards* 

Throughout the Vietnam era several programs were initiated 

which drew men who did not meet minimum standards out of the 1-Y 

22 

pool and into active duty. Hence, a 1-Y did not Automatically 
exclude service. It did, on the other hand, act like the student 
deferment by delaying the potential obligation* Hence # even tfhen 
the ineligible are excluded from analysis a negative relationship 
between service and poor health is expected, 

The only previous study that included health as a variable in 
a multivariate analysis found some interesting racial differences, 
Kohen and Shields examined the impact of health limitations on the 
liKelihood of service, While the variable did not achigve 
statistical significance for blacks, it was a powerful predictor 
among whites, The authors speculated that the relative attractive^ 
ness of the armed forces compared to the civilian labor market for 

21 

" -Gerhardt (1971, p. 266), 

^^ToT example Special Training Enlistment Program (STEP) and 
Project 100,000, * 
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black youth caused those with minor or subtle health limltatloni 

(e*g >s allergies) to waive their right to non^service more often 

23 4 

than whites with similar afflictions* 

It is a popularly held belief that the upper ^lass avoided 
the draft -by manipulating the health deferment, either by knowing 
a sympathetic doctor ^or by fabricating or distorting an, existing 
physical disorder, Indeed, it is noted in m official Selective 
Service document that ! 'it is unfortunately true that the college 

years Contributed somehow to an increasing rate of failure on the 

25 

Armed Forces (physical) examinations" . Lower class youth may 
also avoid service for different reasons, such as physical problems 
due to early poor nutrition or environmental influences. On ,the 
other hand 5 programs such as Project 100,000 drew most heavily 
from the disadvantaged , thus counteracting the factors m which would 
prevent service, ^1 

The impact of mental ability on the likelihood of serving in 
the armed forces stems from two different Selective Service 
categories of exemption or .deferment "the mental ability exemption 
and (indirectly) through the student deferment. The mental ability 



2 ^Kohen and Shields (1977, 166), 
a SlcGrory (1977) * 

^ Semi-Annual Report of the Director of the Selective Service , 
(July 1, 1970 - December 31, 1970, p. 7)- 
/ 
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exemption leads"us to expect a lower incidence of service among 
young men with low aptitude levels, . However, Project 100,000, by . 

lowering the minim™ acceptable standards during the Vietnam era, 

26 

may have weakened or negated this impact,"' From an equity f " 

standpoint, the ability exemption would have tended to reduce 

the rate of entrance among the lower classes, 
ft 

The relationship between ability and entrance into the armed 
forces has been explored in a number of previous studies, As with 
health, youth with permanent ability' exemptions have generally 
been excluded from the analysis, the ineligible are excluded , 

youth with low levels of mental ability are expected to be more 
likely to enter military service^ since they are probably not 
college bound and therefore, not protected by the student deferment 
In addition, they are more likely to enlist in order to receive 
valuable training and experience, For similar reasons, youth with 
average levels of mental ability are also expected to have an 
above-average likelihood of service. Because young men with high 
levels 6f mental ability were able temporarily to avoid service 
through 1 student deferments, they are^expected to have a below- 
average likelihood of military serviceT 

2 ^Ioskos (1969^. 



Johnston and Bachman found en inverse reHftionshlp between 
niihtal abl|£y and attempted enlistment, However, when 6 looking at . 
Actual mlistpentSj those in the lower tall of the menial ability 
dlstrtbutidh enlisted at the sue rate as thos# ^in the middle 
(a^Eadmately Ik percent), 27 On the other han£ f Only three pereent 
of thtf men In the top mental ability category enlisted, College 
was seen as the £irs£ choice for this group. Among non-college 

youth, however, above-a\rerage ability was found to be positively 

\ 28 ' 
associated with enlistment # ~ Rohan and Shields discovered that 

youth with average measured mental ability served at higher rates 

29 

than either those with low or high IQ's. 

Branches of the armed forces such as the Air Force Mid the 
Navy established a higher set of mental ability requirements than 
the Arrny^ 0 and alsd received lower quotas for "New Standards" men 
fiom the. Department tof Defense, I*or the most part these branches 



27 johnston and Bachman (1972, p, 86), 
' ' S8 Ibid, 

29 Kohen and Shields (1977, p. 166) 9 

■^°Off ice, Secretary of Defense, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Project One -Hundred-Thousand Characteristics and Perfomance of "New 
Standards" Men, (March 19, 1969, p. 11)* Department of the Army, 
Supplement to Health of the Army , (June 1969, p. lk) 9 

D "New Standards" men refer to the men brought in under 
Project 100,000, 
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♦ relies on enlistment . Hence, we expect tha# in the aggregate 
draftees are more likely than enlistees to be concentrated in the 
lower levels of the 1Q distribution. 

The Hardship Bef erment 
Young men who could meet specific criteria established by 
Selective Service regulation were deferred (i.e., not liable to the 
draft while so classified). While these criteria for deferment 
were revised throughout t*he Vietnam era hardship deferment 
r«ained relatively stable. The hardship deferaent, based mainly 

t 

oh the presence of a child s constituted a permanent deferment ^ 
contingent primarily upon a minimum level of national security. 

Over thirty percent of the young men deferred held hardship defer* 

* i 
33 

mentSj making it the single largest' deferred category. Given 
the risks of war and the opportunities in the civilian sector 
relative to those in the military it is assumed that most young 
fathers will choose not to join, Because there is an inverse 
relationship between socioeconomic status and a young man's age 
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Annual Report of the Director of Selective Service (1963*1967)5 

Semiannual Report of the Director of Selective Service , fj anuar y 

1970-December 1975 ) * ™ P 

* 

Aimual Report of the Director of Selective Service (I967, 
p, 2k), Semiannual Report of the Director of Selective Service , 
(July 1970, p. 7). ~~ ' v - 
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it %he Wfth of his first ehild 3 ^ this deferment tends to provide 

■ 

the fpreatest depree of protection to the lover socioeconomic 
classes, 

V* 

Draft Pressure 

During the Vietnam era <the ne«d for recruits fluctuated, 
along with the intensity of the fighting, Armed forces manpower 
demand was reflected in the level of draft calls, Not surprisingly * 
Kohen and Shields found that a prospective recruit was more likely 
a to enter the military if he became eligible during tines of high 
draft calls. Not only does the number of draftees increase during 
such periods s but enlistments may also be expected t^ jincrease 
when draft calls are high. Entering as a volunteer was a way 
to fulfill an obligation and simultaneously to avoid some of 
the costs of the draft (i.e. , a relatively higher probability 
of exposure to combat). In additions enlistment offered a 
relatively greater degree of choice of branch of service, military 
occupational specialty and training opportunities, It is little 
wonder that many enlistments occurred between the time that a 
yough received notification that he was drafted and his 
scheduled induction date. In all previous studies, measures of 



U*S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
(I97U, Table 5 5 p- 27). 



Tfraffc piigsure have beem slgaif icsjrtly related to levels of enlist* 
*f 35 

merit or service* ' Henee, It Is hypothesized that If a young man* 
becomes draft eligible during periods of high draft calls he will bfe* 




Selective Service criteria, there are various personal 
characteristics that may reasonably be e^qpeeted to be associated 
with the dependent variable in <ML three models. Since the student 
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Johnston and Baotaan examined draft pressure in the ''context 
of several motives which they portajL&ted are directly related to 
enlistment* Motives in their analysis included: (1) a young man's 
perceived "self fit" with military type job'; (2) a youth 1 s 
indecision over future plans* tod (3) his draft status, They 
hypothesized that if a young man perceived a good fit between him- 
self and a military job s was undecided about his vocation plans f or 
faced a high probability of being drafted he was more likely to 
enlist. AH three variables were found to be positively associated 
with enlistment and these variables alone accounted for 32 percent 
of the variance in enlistment behavior* The most important predictor 
was knowing whether a young man planned to enlist after high school, 
Unfortunately j knowing that short-run plans preceded action suggests 
little about how these plans were formed, They fotJp that the more 
useful concepts of "fit" and "draft status" accountiS for 19,2 
percent of the variance^ with draft status being the most powerful 
predictor, Johnston and Baehman (19?2, p, 67), 

Another set of enlistment studies hypothesized that the draft 
afTected the enlistment decision primarily through its impact on 
expected civilian returns, An individuals estimate of the 
probability of being drafted affects his estimate of the present 
value ot civilian earnings, In other words f as the probability of 
being &*afted rises, expected civilian returns faU* reducing the 
difference between expected returns in the two sectors and hence 
motivating enlistment (Fisher 1969), 
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necessary to ixtelne the relationship between jflre- service education ^ 
and service in the armed forces, The impact of the student^ defer- 
meat, same suggest f wig to channel the highly educated amy from 
service. However, the student deferment is only one facet of the 
potential theoretical impact of education on the livelihood of 
military service. For example, young men who have no intention of 
pursuing higher education may view time spent in the armed forces 
as a substitute for civilian experience and training, and hence 
enlist, 

Although it is at times unclear, a careful review of t^e 

literature suggests that youth who are "average" in terms of edu- 

37 

eational attainment are most likely to serve, Kohen and Shields 
discovered a strong association between pre-gervice education and 
the likelihood of service. For both racial groups high school 
graduates were significantly more likely to enter the armed forces, 
However, a racial difference appeared for high school dropouts $ i.e.j 
the likelihood of serving is significantly below average for blacks 



3^rhe precise criteria for a student deferment changed through* 
out the Vietnam era. Until 1966, enrollment in a graduate or 
undergraduate program ensured deferment. For a short time (1966) 
the 2-S was based on class standing. Graduate student deferments 
(except for students in medical or related fields) were abolished in 
I967, while undergraduates making ,f normal progress" toward a de^ee 
continued to be protected. In I969 the lottery was established , and 
student deferments were no longer extended to incoming students, 
However 5 exiting fefermcnto were continued until graduation or 
withdrawal from school, 

37 Gray (\[/f0. 9 Kohen an 1 Shields (l c /77), Wool (I968). 
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b«t no diff treat than average far Elites, While "blacks with* game 
college did not serve at significantly lower rates their white 
counterpart a did. 

In his discussion of pare- Vietnam era studies Wool came, to a 

similar conclusion— participation in the armed forces was 5 lowest a' 

38 ' 

both extremes of the educational attainment spectrum/ A Defense 
* Department simple . survey of male civilians (ages 26-3*0 revealed 
that 73 percent of the high school completers with no college 
experience had entered the armej'forcesj while only 51 percent and 

59 percent p respectively, of the college graduates and high school 

% 39 • 

* dropouts served. 

Contrary to the above cited studies but consistent with many 

popular perceptions j Fligstein found that pre-service education 

during the Vietnam era was inversely related to the likelihood of 

service. He c oncluded that each additional year of education 

v ho 

reduced the likelihood of service by 2,1 pereent. 

Race and Family Background 

Equality In the presence of the draft implies equal exposure 
to military service among the draft eligible. Although the concept 



■ 38 Wool (1968, p. 103)- 
3 %ooi (19685 p. 106). 
fligstein (1976, p. 1?) . 
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r " r *'" M ^ equity has many facets, race and social* class aref^^tiAtl^ 

mentioned as dimensions along t*hlch the conscription system failed 
to meet the equity objective* 

. Race 

Much of. the concern with the inequities in the Selective Service 
system revolved around the race issue, A finding of overriding 
concern during the early war years was the consistently higher 

prop^tion of blacks, compare^ to whites, that failed to meet the 

kl 

armed forces entrance requirements* This failure was primarily 

* i 
due to poor performance on the mental test, Throughout a 16-year 

period (1950-1966) blacks were disaualified on mental grorods at 

four times the rate for whites. It was argued that through high 

disqualification rates blacks were denied the opportunity to 

participate in the benefits of service; i^e, , training, medical care, 

etc. In an effort to overcome these problems as well as meet the 

growing military manpower demand the years aftej 1966 were marked 

by national programs designed to increase the proportion of blacks 

disqualified* Therefore ,/it is not surprising that the llirwature 

which includes post-1966 [data suggests an equal likelihood of 

service between blacks and whites. 



Oerhardt (19711, Karpinos (1966), Moskos (I969) , National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service (1967). 

ho 

Moskon ( i jfyj ) . 
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Because of the taiU fflMber off blScks in their staple > Johnston 
ttd Baclnan examined racial differences through a simple table StitM- 
lag the probability of eniliting by race. They discovered eguity 
between the ra**a, approximately lk m $ parent enliated after 'leaving 
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high school* Overall, Rohan and Bhleldi found that a larger 

proportion of whites than blacks served in the military (26 versus 

kk a fc 

2U percent). However, consistent with the bindings of JohBston 

and Baehman, even this smaU difference disappeared when other 
factors were controlled e The Kohen and Shields study is the only 
work in the literature which did separate multivariate analysis by 
race. Although there were n© overall racial differences, Kohen and 
Shields discovered racial differences in the effects of some of the 
factors explaining participation in the amed forces. These 
differences appeared as the irapact^of health, region of residence 
and education and will be discussed under the corresponding sub- 
headings, 

Fllgstein found a significant difference 'between the racial 
groups. He found that blacks served in disproportionately fewer 



numbers than whites; he reports that they were 17.7 percent less 

- - ^5 

likely than whites to serve; *and attirbuted this to either dis- 
proportionately high phys leal/mental rejection rates for blacks 



1+3 

Johnston and Bachman (1972, p. 104) 

kk 

Kohen and Shields (1977, P* 166). 
^ligstein (1977, p. 15) . 
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or racial discrimination practiced by the military. ItoiMVWi It 4» 

fttertionaWe whether, as he claims, his. results are generaliMtole 

over the\ Vietnam era,, rilgsteln's resmltsarr not surprising given 

the itoitatioM pf his sample, which included only respondents who 

were 18 and over in 1966. As was noted earlier, the years prior 

to I966 were marked by high disqualification rates among blacks. 

The years after 1966, on the other hand, saw increased military 

manpower demand and programs such as project 100,000, both of which 

tended to increase black participation, Approximately kO percent 

k6 

of the men who yitered under Project 100,000 were black. 

Aside from the high disqualification rates among blacks another 
aspect of the race/equity picture came to the public's attention. 
Even though blacks experienced disproportionate disqualification*. . 
rates they were drafted at rates greater ^an those of whites. 
'Furthermore, the burden of the draft seemed to weigh most heavily 
upon the qualified blacks. The Marshall Commission found "that in 
196U, of the Qualified ,'<-••, year olds, 30.2 percent of the blacks 

1*7 

Were drafted compared to 18,8 percent of their white counterparts. 

The quota system and the racial composition of local draft 
boards have often been cited among the reasons for this discrepancy. 
In 1966, blacks made up only 1,5 percent of all draft boar.d members 



Mo6kos (i960, p. 13^).. 

The National A ivinory Commission on Selective Service (1967, 



p. 22, 
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In the entire country. Indeed, many states in the deep South had 
never had a single black appointed to a local draft board. The 

j 

Selective Service quota %y%%m, probably led to higher conscription 

rates among eligible blaekB , Draft qtyotae were based upon thm 1-A 

(available for service) pool and consequently excluded M in 

deferred categories, ^ Blacks we. less likely than nhite^o take 

50 

advantage of the student or occupational deferment* Hence a 

< 

disproportionate nraiber of qualified blacks were manbers of the 
draft eligible pool in their community* Subsequent policy changes 
such as the elimination of the student deferment probably reduced 
the disproportionate *rate§ of conscription among eligible blacks* 
Hence, given -these countervailing policies ^ it is unclear whether 
blacks as a 'whole were inducted at dispropertionate rates, However, 
we expect that these policies did not offset the trend among 
qualified blacks. We hypothesise that eligible blacks were inducted 
at higher rates than their white counterparts*. 

Socioeconomic Status 
Thrcnighout the literature of the mid and late Ijj^O's there 
were frequent references to discriinination in draft policy along 



^oskos (1969* P» 157) 
^Little (1969, p. 23) . 
5( ^oskos (1969, p. 1^6), 
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socioeconomic Hffef. 5 ^ 1 It ws argijed that the ccmposltiGn of Che 
local draft boards, the conscript lon/enliatment quota lyatem and 
the student deferment were the chief causes of the low, rates of ^ 
service among upper income youth* 

General Hershey depicted the local draft hoard as repre- 
sentative of the commxilty. He described the local hoard as "little 
groups of neighbors" who decided which men served in the armed 
forces and which served their country bes^as ^IfjLlians^ 2 A 
closer look at the actual drafts board coo|HDsitlo^*uggests a rather 
uftn^reeentative .picture, Aside from the, fact that nearly- half 
of the an male s predominantly white board members were over 60 
an 1 almost two-thirds were veterans, the occupational and edu- 
cational levels differed f^om the population as a whole* The 
educational attainment of board members was comparatively high 
and the dominant occupation groups were professional and proprietors 
managers-officials'* J D Davis and Dolbeare describe the local ■ ^ 
board members as part of the " elite,' in the local community. 

Although most of the draft classification decisions involved 

minimal judpient, Davis and Dolbeare estimated that between 10 and 

i 



5I Tor example see Davis and Dolbeare (1969) 9 Little (1969)1 
Moskos (1969), and The National Advisory Commission on Selective 

Service (196?), 

52 Davis and Dolbeare (19&9* P- 57)* 
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30 pcreetat of the oases before the local t^ard at any one time r *' \ 
Involved the discretion of the members* In most oases discretion 
was exercised In deciding borderline hardship and oebupatlonal 
def erment s * Officially, the deferred occupations were outlines 
in the Department of Laboi* Critical Skills List, However, in 
practice there was little! correspondence between the Department 
of Labor Critical ^kllli List and local deferment* policy. The 

''decisions were based ^rf^the board timbers 1 newspaper reading $ 

t 55 
Individual assumption or private prejudices, " In a sample. of 

199 local draft boards thl Marshall Comaisslon discovered consider- 
able variability between boards in exactly which occupations they 

chose to defer The unrepresentative nature of the local board, 

* 

and thfeir discretion and variability in determining occupational 
deferments led to the conclusion that local board mOTbers favored 
young men who^ like themselves ? were from the upper class* 

Quotas for both enlistment arid conscription were derived from 
the 1-A pool. Lower class youth had a greater likelihood of beinif 
^classified as 1-A since they were less likely to attend college 
of be eligible for occupational deferments* Hence f they were more 
likely to serve, 



^Davis and Dolbeare (1969, p. 79)* * 

The National Advisory Commission on Selective Service (1967, 
P. 95). , 

L 
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. " • luring the ^tdat of the Vietnani era differential rates of 

* " service hy education level were off en cited as evidence to itfppeffr 
the existteee of dis^riminat Ion along socioeconomic lines. For 
" enmle, Bavli and 8eB>eare reported that only ko jereeofc of all 
' college graduates (age 26 in 19^) n* d exptrttiietd military 
service. 57 The data from which the*se jiarly' studies were taken 
did not include the Impact of either deferaent/exaffiptia© policy 
changes or the intense filing wd high draft eaOls of the mid 
196p^ (1966^1968). \ ( 

Interestingly, the findings of. studies which utilized later 
K -% x data suggest that socioeconomic status" does not have a direct effect 

on entering the military. Rather, the impact is indirect, acting 
through such factors as education and mental ability, The Fligstein 
and Kohen and Shield^ studies found no net independent impact of 
socloecorranic status on the likelihood of serving, However 
neither of the studies explored the Relationship between SES and 
service among the eligibles, 58 Johnston Bachman found an 
invers^relationship between enlistment and socioeconomic status* 



5 ^Davis and Bolbeare (1969, P* iS)* 

^Selective Service critics claimed that the burden of service 
'fell upon eligible youth from the lower SES groups, High incidence 
of failure to meet mental requirements among the^poor was cited ^ 
aa the reason. 
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Youth frcm higher sialus families chose *ei^eiiinent in college 
otw eoHrtaent, However, their research desi^ autott^kfcally 
defines college attendance and enlis'taent a^ jsutually exclusive 
events, Many youth enliit after their first year oj^college; hence, 

this study explored only a ve^ short-run relationship between 
enlistment" and socioeconomic status, 

We hypothesize an inverse relationship between soeioeeonemie 
itatus and the likelihood of service among the, eligible. High 
incidence of disqualification among the poor, however, leads us to 
hypothesize an inverted U relationship between service and social, 
class vhen^the .Inellgibles are included in the analysis, % 

i 

Residence 

It is a ccimonly held view that young men Worn the South 
s and/or rural environments se^ve in the military in-disproportionately 
high numbers t The explanation *is often in,terms of "eseapeV and 

* i 

59 

"opportunity" 7 according to this view IT" a young man lives in a 
relatively poor region such as the South or in a rural envirorment 
he ii more likely to enllBt in order to escape the problems of a 

poor local labor market. The military is a viable choice because 

f 

it simultaneously offers secure employment and increases subsequent 



5Q 

-Johnston and Bachman (1972 ? p* The "escape" and 

"opportunity" hypothesis also applies to factors such as race* and 
socioeconomic status t 
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civilian opportunities through such features as training and travel. 
The empirical evidence on this hypothesis is mixed. Neither Gray 
nor Johnston arid Bachman found evidence to support the hypothesis 
that enlistment is more frequent among youth in the South* Hoifipver, 
Johnston and Bachman discovered that youth from small towns and / 
cities were rrt^re likely to enlist than either rural youth or young 
men from large metropolitan areas, 

Kohen and Shields explored the region of residence question 
in a different manner. They looked at AFQT disqualification rates 
by state^ 0 and discovered a pattern. Rural Southern states show 
higher than average rejection rates 5 perhaps stemming from a poorer 
educational system. Thus s higher-than-average dispositions to 
enlist may be offset by higher-than-average failure rates on the 
AFQT among rural Souttyrn youth, To account for rural-urban 
differences, Kohen and Shields incorporated a South-urban icity 
interaction variable into their model. They found this variable 
to exhibit interesting racial differences, The probability of 
military service was significantly higher than average for both 
whites and blacks from the urban South. However , the authors 
contended that the reasons for this phenomenon probably differ by 
race. For whites, they argued, the military sustained its 



Karpincis (1966), The AFQT is used in establishing mehtal 

ibility standajH- footnote 1, 
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traditional appeal while for blacks the military maintained its 
potential as an avenue of escape from discrimination in the civilian 
labor market, Rural Southern whites had rates l. participation 
in the armed forces that were signif icantiy below average s perhaps 
because of agricultural deferments and because lower quality 
schooling led to higher failure rates on the AFQT * The effect of 
residing in a rural area was less pronounced among Southern black 
yough ? perhaps because higher-than-average enlistment to escape 
racial discrimination offset the negative impact of lower quality 
education * 

Variations in enlistment have also been found among geographic 
regions outside the South. Altman and Barro discovered a negative 
relationship between residence in the Northeast and enlistment, 
Kohen and Shields found the same relationship for the likelihood 
of entering the armed services. The latter authors postulate that 

the higher-than-average anti-war sentiment in the Northeast 

- . 61 
influenced enlistment behavior. 



"The Selective Service local quota system suggests a relation- 
ship between " draft'* and region. For example , to the extent that 
enlistments within a specific region do not fulfill necessary cuota- 
the remainder of the quota would be fulfilled by draftees. Hence, 
if enlistment rates are unusually high within a region , the proportion 
drafted from that region would be less than the national average. 
On the other hand, if the proportion who served departs from the 
national average it is not clear how this proportion is distribute u 
The group may be composed of an above average number of draf tear , 
enlistees, or b o t h . 
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In summary , we hypothesize that the probability of enlisting 

r 

and serving is positively associated with residence in the urban 
South and negatively associated with residence in the rural South* 
Bemuse of the hypothesized propensity to enlist in the urban south 
(and thufc quotas were met by enlistees) a negative relationship 

between conscription and residence in the rural south is hypothesized, 

Another possible source of regional variation in the likelihood 
of entering the armed forces stems from the popular notion that 
during the Vietnam era local draft boards in large metropolitan 
areas drafted eligible urban poor, while upper class suburban 
youth were protected from conscription, iFhe demographic charac- 
teristics of draft board members from northern urban cities were 
cited as the rationale for this hypothesis. 

The draft board demographic characteristics seldom matched 
those of the population they served. It was a Selective Service 
policy that once a local draft board member was appointed that 
position was retained until he resigned. Consequently, it was not 

uncommon for men to have tenure as board members of 15 to 25 

6° 

years, " Hence, the draft board composition retained the 
characteristics of an earlier period while urban whites migrated 

63 

tc the suburbs an I blacks moved into the Northern central cities. 



bZ Pavis and Dolbeare ( 1 9b9 , p. Sk] 
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In order to test this hypothesis the Northeast and North 

Central regions are divided into central*city and not-central-city 
6k 

variables . We hypothesize a positive relationship between 
residence in the central cities and the likelihood of being 
'drafted among blacks. In addition, a negative relationship is 
anticipated for the likelihood of serving and enlisting for those 
who resile in the Northeast, 

Knowledge of the World of Work 

There is evidence to suggest that a young man's understanding 
of the range of occupations potentially available and their rewards 
and entrance requirements is related to measures of his success in 
the labor market Such ''knowledge of the world of work' 1 is 

hypothesized to be inversely related to the probability of a youth' 
being drafted . This hypothesis is grounded in the assumption that 
a "knowledge of the world of work n 1 proxy for an understanding 
of the military. An understanding of the military would include 
an under stan iing of the Selective Service system as well as the 

- — - - # 

^~ + The not-central-city category includes both the suburban 
and rural areas. The limited number of blacks living in the rural 
northern regions is the reason this variable is not defined as 
central-city, suburb, and rural, 

6 C l - r - - 

Barnes an 'i Kohen f ' ^ ^ ! - 
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consequences of being a member of the armed forces, For example, 

f ' 

if a young man understands the military alternative he will be 
able, to evaluate his own probability of being drafted (e.g. , Army, 
combat s etc.), He will also understand the potential advantages 
of the armed forces such as technical training, medical care and 
the GI bill. Given that a young man understands the military 
it is further assumed that he would try to avoid the draft either 
by enlisting or through the many deferment avenues, 

Labor Market Factors 



There have been numerous economic analyses of the determinants 
of enlistment. 50 The purpose of many of these studies* was to 
estimate a military manpower supply function that could be used 
to determine how much (in the absence of the .draft) the armed force 
pay scale would have to increase in order to achieve equiliborium 
between the civilian and military labor markets. 

The economic theory of occupational choice has frequently been 
irawri upon in this context. This theory, as modified to apply to 
the military, may be briefly reviewed. In the absence of a draft 
the decision to enlist may be conceived to involve a comparison 
between military service and employment in the civilian sector. 



■ - - ?e Altman (1Q6? v j , Altman an i Parro (1970) 5 



Altman ani Feohter 'l?c^ 5 Cook (1970), Fechter (1970), Fisher 
- imar l^Z , iray ' lv~0) f Hansen ani Weisbrod (196" , 

:. i ' 1 <. " , an ■; * i 1 ^ J • 
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Each "of these alternatives may be viewed as comprising a com- 
bination of pecuniary and non-pecuniary costs and benefits, 
Occupational choice theory assumes that the individual will choose 
that activity which yield a the highest net pecuniary and non- 
pecuniary benefits. Hence, if the present value of the net 
.benefits of enlistment exceeds the present value of the net 
benefits associated with non-enlistment activity, a potentially 
eligible young man woul i choose to enlist, 

One wouli expect differences in the evaluation of these 
costs and benefits among different individuals, Nevertheless, on 
the assumption that all costs and benefits could be measured and 
expressed in a common metric, it would be possible for each 
indivi-ib^to establish a reservation pilitary wage; i.e., that 
wage at which The sum of the net pecuniary ant non-pecuniary benefit 
cf enlistment equal the rum of the net pecuniary and non-pecuniary 
benefits associate": with remaining in the civilian sector. Hence, 
in principle each potential enlistee can be placed on a continuum 
which reflects his reservation wage. If the actual military wage 
offered is greater than his reservation wage the potential enlistee 
will enlist, 

Cince the- nan-recur, iary benefits an costs of enlistment 
non-enlistment activities are difficult tc measure, all of the 
studies utilizing this theoretical framework have restricted their 
comparisons t: the rerur.iarv a::e of civilian ani military rector 



4 



Conceptually, the pecuniary returns to non-enlistment are repre- 
sented by the present value of the expected civilian earnings 
stream over an individual's life- the pecuniary returns to enlist- 
ment are represented by the present value of the expected military 

earnings stream during the period, and of the civilian earnings 
^ 67 68 

stream thereafter, ' Other things being eoual, the youth whose 
relative earnings are greater in the armed forces will enlist. 

However, most studies io not assess the impact of relative 
earnings liff erentialo without incorporating an estimate of another 
key labor market reality/ - potential unemployment. A spell of 
unemployment reduces civilian earnings. In calculating the present 
value of returns to the civilian alternative a prospective enlistee 
should theoretically take into account an estimate of the proba- 
bility of unemployment as well as the expected duration of such 
unemployment over* the period. If t?be-^4ttet4^ft -rf earnings through 
anticipate: unemployment is high enough it will reduce expected 
civilian returns ani motivate enlistment. 



7 Most of the existing studies assume that a veteran's post- 
service earnings are equivalent to that of a non- veteran, Hence, 
they simplify their analysis by restricting their models to the 
6xpectel\mllitary/civilian earnings stream over the enlistment 
period For example see Cook (1970), Fisher (1969), and Gray (1970) 

° i: Vil Ltarv earnings includes in-kind military income such as 

me a i c a 1 s erv ice s an i h ou c i . 
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Most of the studies that have utilized the conceptual frame- 

t 

work discussed above were developed during the late 1960 f s s and 
the earliest of them were published in economics journals. As 
the furor over the draft continued, the authors of these early 
studies and other labor economists working in the military man- 
power field were commissioned to study the question. The results 
were published in The Studies Prepared for the President's 
Commission on the All-Volunteer Armed Force (1970), The objective 
of this document (hereafter called the Gates Commission studies) 
was to make policy recommendations concerning the possibility OW 
an all volunteer armei force, Aggregate quarterly time series 
and aggregate cross sectional regional data were utilized to test 
these hypotheses* £ 

Both the early enlistment studies and the Gates Commission 

studies found a significant relationship between rates of en list - 

* 

ment and civilian-military earnings differentials, Gilman ^ 
summarized the results of t%e several Gates Commission studies an 3 
concluded that the elasticity of supply for initial entrants was 
1.25; i.e. s a one percent increase in the ratio of military to 
civilian earnings would result in a 1.25 percent increase in 
enlistments. The results of Fechter^s absolute pay model suggest 
that*the Dower of the relative earnings variable stems from the 



j ^7qt examrle see Altmar ^969'' a Altaian and Fechter { IQc" 
Fisher '1969 : ; Hansen arr: W^ifcbroi ^^fir) , and Ci 1 96? ' , 
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civilian earnings cofoponent , He* found a significant negative 
relationship between civilian pay and enlistment, but no signifi- 
cant relationship between military pay and the criterion measure. 
However , the results of other studies have suggested that the 
apparent impact of relative pay differentials would be weakened 
if other variables such as draft pressure or the unemployment rate 
were added to the model. In addition, there were certain situations 
in which the earnings lifferential failed to achieve significance, 
For example, Gray could find no condition under which relative pay 
• differentials explained enlistment in the Marine Corps, 

Asiie fro- *he few instances in which studies using aggregate 
lata faile: to fin: any relationship, there is mixed empirical 
evidence on the relationship between : e earnings differentials 
an i the enlistment iecision. Utilising panel data Johnston and 
Pa^chman four : no cross-sectional relationship between the likeli- 
hoo: cf enlist- ent an : the typical wage of an unskilled worker in 
the local labor market. In addition, the results of a series of 
enlistment attitu ie surveys tend to support the Johnston and 
F^hrr.an findings. In i^O a project TALENT survey found Chat in 
response to th<? question "tinier which one of the following 
- on ■ + ■ 0 ~ E vjnul^ you be -ost likely to consiler the military 
service for a lifetime career?", the response "if the salary was 
better" rankei at the bettor, of the list. The opportunity to 
re-cre ^ - — irriir.e: rffl^r :r receive draining were ^he m 
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frequently cited responses, ! ,A 1964 Defense Department survey 
found that the primary motivation for enlistment other than the 

draft was the training and educational opportunities available 

71 

through military service. 

Studies exploring potential enlistment incentives have reported 
similar results, Both Korman et al. and Frey et al, concluded that 

A 

"control over one * s fate" or self-determination was the most 
important factor associated with a positive attitude toward enlist- 
ment* In two national surveys, of men 16 through 22 years of age 5 
Frey et al. compared the potential influence on enlistment 
attitudes of a number of incentives, individually and in combination* 
They found no support for the attitude that "more is better"; e.g., 

items which proxied for "control over one's fate" consistently 

72 

ranked higher than larger bonuses or more pay* 

In summary, we hypothesize an inverse relationship between 
the likelihood of serving/enlisting and civilian wages, Theo- 
retically, there is no reason to expect a relationship between the 
draft and earnings. Hence, an earnings measure does not enter 
the draft moiel. 



7 \ool (I968 ? p 
n 

^Ibii , 



r ray et al , 1 / ' j , pp. 33*35 
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The evidence on a relationship between unemployment and enlist- 

1 

ment is unclear. Altman and Fechter's early time series study, 
which did not include a relative earnings variable in the model, 
found a significant relationship between unemployment of 18 and 
1$ par old men and Army enlistments. However, other time series 
studies, including those of the Gates Commission, found no signifi- 
cant relationship between the youth unemployment rate and enlist- 
ment when relative earnings were controlled. On the other hand, an 



lysis utilizing aggregate regional data found both relative 
earnings and the unemployment rate to be significantly related 
to enlistment, although, the strength of unemployment rate 

73 

as a predictor weakened when a draft pressure variable was added. 



Hause found an association between enlistment and duration of 
unemployment in a model that controlled for civilian earnings, 
Inexplicably, he asserted that the absence of a draft pressure 
variable did not affect his results. In their panel study, 
Johnston and Bachman found a weak relationship between enlistment 
and the unemployment rate in the local labor markets - unemployment 
rates of six percent and above were positively relatecj to enlistment, 
As in the time series studies, the relationship disappeared when 



'^Altaian 



Hause ( 1^73 ' 
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earnings were controlled, A direct relationship between duration 
of unemployment and the likelihood of serving or enlisting, As 
with the earnings measure an unemployment variable does not enter 
the draft model* 

Summary of Hypotheses 

This chapter ^ias proposed that the determinants of military 
service can be classified into four sets of explanatory factors^ 
institutional, family background, environmental and labor market, 
Table *L summarizes the hypotheses- that have been presented, These 
hypothesej are based upon the assumption that all men in the 
relevant age r are included in the model; some of them would be 
expected to change if the universe under consideration consists of 
only those eligible to serve * Table 2 suimnarizes the hypotheses 
that are expected to change under the ff eligible-to-serve" universe, 
In order to examine racial differences the analysis wall be run 
separately by race, w 
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Table 1 Summary of Hypotheses i Universe Includes All Men in Relevant Age Range 



Independent measures 

V 






Dependent measures 




Probability 
of serving 


Frobabiliify 
of enlisting 


Probability of 
being drafted" 


White 


B ■ ack 


white 


Black 


White 




Health condition k 














Poor health 




_ 




_ 






Healthy 


+ 




+ 






+ 


Mental ability 














Above average t 






_ 


_ 


_ 




Average 




* 






+ 


+ 


Below average 














Dependents 














Children present 










- ■ 


- 


no cniXdren 










+ \ 




Education 














0-6 ' 










_ 


_ 




+ 












12 






+ 






+ 


13-15 


* 




+ 








It 


_ 








_ 




17+ 




_ 




_ 


_ 


_ 


Draft pressure 














High 












+ 


Low 












_ 


Socioeconomic status 














High- , 














Medium 




* 


+ 








Low 














Residence 














HE Central City 














NE Other 








_ 


• 


ft 


N Central Central City 


■ 


« 


ft 


ft * 




+ 


N Central Other 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft : 




ft 


South Urban 






+ 




* 


* 


South Rural 














West 


• 


i 


ft 


ft 


• 


ft 


Civilian earnings 














Low 


+ 


+ 




+ 


X 


X 


Medium 


ft 




" ft 


ft ■ 


* X 


X 


High 










X 


X 


Un e mp i o yr* e n t 












t 


Never worked 






+ 


+ 


X 


X 


No unemfttcyrce n t 










X 


X 


1=10 wefks 


* 




ft 


ft 


X 


X 


10* weeks 










X 


X 


Knowledge of the world of 








_ 1 


\ 




worjt 














Above av?rtii^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Average 




X 


X 


X 


ft 


ft 


Be i o v a v e r a£ e 


X 


X 


,x 


X 


* 


+ 



Key: ( + } signif;^ a po:-. i * i v<* r*lat i'MKhip btftyeen 'ir.d^pjjndtfnL ^ld dependent variable. 
( - ) g igni f j e% a n«v''tt i vv. re I n t i onshi p between i ndependent and dependent var iab Le , 
* aigni fieri riu hypoth'" g j ^-d rulat ioiiuhip between independent and dependent 
var iab io , 

X variable does riot enter the model, 



Table 2 Sunmary of Hypotheses : Universe Includes Only 
Eligible Men in the Relevant Age Range 8 * 









Dependent measures 




Independent measures 


Probability 
of serving 


Probability 
of enlisting 


Probability of 
being drafted* 




White 


Black 


Whi te 


Black 


Win te 


Black 


Health condition 
Poor health 
Healthy 


+ k 


+ 


+ 


+ 






Mental ability 
Above average 
Average 

Below average 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

* 


+ 


if ! 

Socioeconoijic ' status 














Medium / / 
Low 


+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 




+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 



Key: (+) signifies a positive relationship between independent and 
dependent variables, 
(-) signifies a negative relationship between independent and 
dependent variables, 
* signifies no hypothesized relationship between the 
independent and depedent variable. 

a AJ_l other hypotheses are similar to those expressed in Table 1. 



CHAPTER TmM 

* 

iffiTHGPQIiOGICAL ISSUK ^ ( 

Introduction 

This chapter deals with the methodological aspects of this / 
research effort s especially the Qperationailzation of the concepts 
embodied in the research objectives and the hypotheses* Special 
attention is paid to describing the respects in which the method- 
ological limitations of previous studies have been over cane. These 
improvements are of two general types* First, the longitudinal 
nature of the sample allows generallzability across both tirjie and / 
individuals. Second, the construction of the variables assures that 
the relationships being explored are in the correct temporal 
sequence (e.g. , key variables measure individual characteristics at 
the time a young man was legally draft eligible), 

The first section of this chapter describes the data base, 

m * 

Section two deals with the operat localization of the dependent 
measures. In the third section the measurement of the independent 
variables is discussed. Finally, the statistical technique used to 
test hypotheses is examined, ' 

The Data 

The data used in this study are based upon information collected 
in the National Longi+udinal Surveys (NLS) of the labor market and 



educational experiences of young men. 1 The sample is & multistage 

probability sample containing over 5,000 regpondenti selected tram, 
the civilian nonlnstitutionalized population of young men aged Ik 
to 2h who were first interviewed In the fsU of I966 and annually 
thereafter through 1971. Abbreviated telephone interviews were 
conducted in 1973 and 1975s with another personal interview in 1976, 
All but one of the variables used in this analyses .come from the 
1966-1973 interviews, which were conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, s Since there were no additions to the NL5 sample, it 
does not accurately represent the civilian population in any year 
after 1966. • 



^The National Longitudinal Surveys are sponsored by the 
Employment and Training Administration of the U,S, Department of 
Labor under the authority of the Manpower Development and Training 

Act of 1962, 

The cohort of male youth is one of four age-sex cohorts included 
in the ULS . For an overview of the NLS and a bibliography of 
completed research see Center for Human Resource Research (1976)* 
For a detailed description of the young men* cohort see Volumes I -VI 
of the Career Thresholds series: Parnes, et al, (1970), Zeller, 
et al, (1971), Kohen and Parnes (1971) % Kohen and Andrisani (1973) 1 
Andrisani and Kohen (1975) , and Kohen, et al, (1977)* 

2 The U.S. Bureau of the Census, under a separate contract with 
the Employment and Training Administration was responsible for 
designing and drawing the simple as well as conducting all of the 
field work, The Center for Human Resource Besearch, The Ohio State 
University, has been responsible for the design of the survey 
instruments and analysis of the data. 

^Unlike all other variables used in this analysis the mental 
ability measure was constructed using data obtained from a i960 
survey of the young men's high schools. 
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Attrition from the MLS for ^lasons other than the armed forces 

has/been relatively lev (12 percent of the 'whites and 20 percent of 

k ■ * 

the blacks were not interviewed in 1971). More importantly f 

attrition rates, by individual characteristics relevant^to the 

current study! such as SES and student status are comparable to 

the overall attrition rate, For exssrple f 16 percent of the black 

and white students in I966 who were classified as lower SES were 

not interviewed in 1971 for reasons other than armed forces, 

One of the object Ives of the NLS sample design was to obtain 
* 

enough sample cases to sake possible separate reliable statistics 
for black youth. This was accomplished by over stapling blacks 
so that they represent 30 percent of the sample $ even though they 
represent only about 12 percent of the population* For this 
reason ? and because unweighted sample cases are used in this 
analysis s ^ results are presented separately by race. 



As of I97I nine percent of the whites and eleven percent of 
the blacks were not interviewed because they were members of the 
armed forces. These young men were interviewed when they reenter 
the civilian sector. For further information on sample charac- 
teristics see Kohen et al. (1977, P* 199)* 

Smith (1976) discusses the implications far regression 
analyses of unequal weighting of observations according to 
probability of selection to the sample, He demonstrates that the 
sample weights drop out of both the ordinary least squares and 
maximum- likelihood formulas, Hence unequal weighting of obser- 
vations has little impact on regression estimates when classical 
assumptions hold and the model is correctly specified. 
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The univwiie Tar this study is a of t^total KLS 

staple of young n*n. It include white mi black respondents who 
vere (L) 1U to 20 years of age in 196b and (2) not veterans when • 
they entered the saajle. This universe »s chosen In order to 
obtain preservlce characteristics directly lather than relying 
on retrospective information. The_ restricted SMjq,e is large 
enough to ■make analysis possible; fwthermore, the lU to 20 age 
cohort is representative of the majority of respondents who entered 
the service after I966. There vere 1,139 respondents who entered 
the military after the initial survey (1966); of these, 1,051 
"(92 percent) *ere in the lU to 20 age group (Table 3). The data 
permit generalization with respect to the entire Vietnam era, 
since. the annual interviews 6 covered a period (1966-1973) that 
corresponded closely to the Vietnam era ( !<M-W,M) . 



There was no interview conducted in 1972, 
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Table 3 



Sample Ch«racterl*tlc», vatwan statu. wd Y m*r 
Discharged, by Age. in I966 



Veteran 
Status 



Total % 

Honveteran I973 

Veteran Discharged by I966 

Veteran Discharged after I966 

Discharged by I967 
Discharged by -I968 
Discharged by I969 
Discharged by I97Q 
Discharged by 1971 
Discharged by I973 
In the^Service as of I973 



Number 
of 

Respondent's 



5i6a fl 

3661 
362 
1139 

6 

31 
Ikk 

225 
230 
Shf 
256 



Age in 1966 



1U to 20 


21 to 21* 


,3812 


1350 


2729 


932 


32 


330 


1051 


88 


' 3 


3 


21 


10 


123 


21 


203 


22 


219 


11 


238 


9 


2kk 


12 



'Hfhite and black respondents only, 

Aside from the universe discussed above, a Becond ig 
specified restricting the above samp ie to respondents who 



were not 



permane 



exempted from the armed forces . The permanently 



exempted youth were eliminated, from th 



e universe to ensure 



If a young man was classified i e n D „„. „ . 

sample. (National Advisory Commission on ^ 
1967) - 



Selective Service , 



5.9 
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c ^M^y pMt enlist studies. 8 M~, exc^ion 
* tb ls .roup *on anaiysl. pe«it B exploration of another ^ 
of the i„ue, naaeOy whether the ^ for,» drew mere heavily 

the meugi^le are excluded. For example, 
from any ont group the 1^8" 

# vm drafted Slacks disproportloii- 
the armed forces may not have drarteo, 

4 M.n ff ible" blacks in greater than 

ately, they nay have drafted eligible 

average nisibers » 

forces u 19«. «f — * «— *° " SUltS ^ Mder " 

4. ^ firmed forces. Hoover * 
stating the true propbrtion who entered the anne 

n - it nf 20 as of the initial interview in 1966, 
the upper iwiX of 20 as oi 

n r the nrohleti since a large majority 
minimizes the importance of the proDl - 

A „ iR-were not eligible T or the draft 
of these youth-those under 18-were 

* ,.„Hn,K underrepresentation of 
in 1966, Nevertheless, the most serlods under p 

!•« with the 19 and 20 year olds, 
the population lies with Tine j-? 



to the top three mental groups - AIt ^d 

;^i;;:r*i^-"^o):-^.r , wo ,, ™« <i*9>. 

Gray (1970). 
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The Depdiarot Variables 



The Likelihood of Serving 

#■ 

past studies that eaqplored the "who serves" question employed 
cross-sectional or panel data, Fligstsin utilized data from the 
1973 "Occupational Changes in a Generation" (OCG) survey. His 
giqile consisted at 25,06U nales who were (1) between the ages of 
25 and 65 (in 1973), (2) not enrolled in school, and (3) member^ of 
the experienced civilian labor force, 10 The dependent variable was 



diehotpmous, taking on the valuf ,f r ! if an individual served and 
"O" otherwise. Obviously f this sapple represents men who served 
in the armed forces during periods far rOToved from the Vietnam 
era. In order to account for the different historical settings, 
Fligstein divided his sample into four "birth cohorts" representing 
the World War II, Korea s "Other' 1 (1955-1965) and Vietnam periods, 
In the analyses j dujony variables 1 ^ were constructed to represent 
three of the four time periods* The dependent variable was 
regressed on the explanatory variables and- each, of the first- 
order interactions of the "period" dummies with the other explanatory 
variables. This method allowed him to show how ''nonperiod 11 factors 
affected the likelihood of service in each period, 



%ee Featherman and Hauser (197^) for a more detailed 
description of the study, 

iQ Fligstein (1976, p,6) . 

^"Slen L 3 b to 33 years of a*?e in L"H"3 were coded "1" on the 
Vietnam iummy, 



Gi 



The chief wasteless of Fligjri^lii's study, as it appliM to the 

Vietnam era, at«a from his original sample. The OCG data (1) do 

not account for men who were completing their, duty as of 1973s 

(2) cover an age group which underrepresents a significant pert'ion 

of, the Vietnam era veterans; said (3) exclude youth' who died or were 

permanently injured (through the war or other causes). The non- 

representation of the younger Vietnam era veterans is the most 

* 

serious problen with this study, The youngest man in the sample 

was 18 in 1966. The years following 1966 were characterized by 

12 " 

heavy fighting and high draft calls, The amission of young men 
who were eligible to serve after 1966 seriously limits the 
general! zability of his findings to the Vietnam era as a whole, 

The NLS cohort of male youth was used in the Kohen and Shields 
study. Whereas this study limits the NLS sample to Ik to 20 year 
old nunveterans , ftiphen and Shields took advantage of the entire 
NLS sample (Ik to 2k year olds in 1966) excluding only those men , 
who were discharged from the armed forces prior to 196k (the 
beginning of the Vietnam era), 
^ The dependent variable utilized by Kohen and Shields and in 

the present study was dichotomous and distinguished between those 

13 

who served six months or more and those who did not s irrespective 



The yearn of highest draft calls and military manpower 
demand were 1 766»1 968 , Kohen an i Shields (1977, p. 159)* 

^ ^ A r p s p on i p n f . m u s t s e r v e s i x m o n t h s o r more to receive a " L" 
ow the i f, p"n ;^r»* rar iab 1*- . 
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af whether they wer e ^l*^ c hanged and returned to the staple hy the *■ 
appropriate survey date. The Kbhen and Shields study looked at the 

likelihood of serving as of 1971 while thii study utilises 1973 

* Ik 9 
Ijiforaation. 

# 

The Likelihood of Enlisting 
Unlike the fi who serves" question, most enlistment studies 

utilize quarterly time series or Jlggregate crosg^sectlenal regional 

_ _ * , 

data* ' The dependent variable for most of these stu4ies was a 
variant of the enlistment rttfl [ (number of youth who enlisted)/ 
(eligibiV population)! Vltman and Cook stratified their sample 



by mental ability group in order to determine the responses of 



lU ■ ■ / 

In both studies it is poasibl,© to identify military/ civilian 

status for respondents not interviewed in a given survey year ? with 

the minor exceptions of those who are not .eligible for interview by 

either (1) having been dropped from the. sample for two consecutive 

(nonmilitary) noninterviews. or (2) a previous refusal to 'participate 

in the NLS, In these cases tt £ Is assumed that the respondent did 

not enter the armed forces. 



These studies were based on data from the pre- or ear J v 
middle Vietnam experience 4 This period of relative peace may have 
had an advantage from a policy perspective s In general, military 
manpower recruitment takes place In peaei^ime, ^during which the 
nonpecuniary aspects of the military and civilian' life are seen as 
more closely subst itutable. Without a relatively high perceived 
risk of injury or death, a yout^may ]Df more likely to respond to 
pecuniary ince^ 1 



Most 01 M v .listment studies restricted analyses to the 
physically ellr^^p /outh in the top three AFPT categories. This 
was done because tnroughout the period of investigation the demand 
for youth in mental group IV fluctuated (Wool , 1968' 
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different "quality 1 ' ©roups to earnings diff er ant lals* the unemploy- 

* 17 

ment rate, and draft pressure changes. 1 Several studies e^lertd 

separate rates of enlistment into the various brmcheg of service $ < 

18 

although most focused on the Arsy* This vas a special policy eon- 
eern because the Arn^vas, for the most part, the only branch of the 
arsed forces which relied directly) upon the draft for manpower, 

The denaninator of the eiilistoent ratio usually consisted of 
eligible males aged 17 to 20, which excluded a relevant sejpent of 
the population— i.e 9 s men 21 through 26 yews of age. Older youth 
were excluded because they represent a relatively snail s^pre of 
the initial enlistments, and because they tend to be sensitive to 
draft pressure* However, this restriction disproportionately 
excluded those vhc* enlist during or after college. This is a 

sipiificant oversight because Wool found that, as of approxi- 

^ 20 

raately half of all young men with college experience hall enlisted, 
Another problem of early studies is that they excluded enrolled 
youth from their population base, Doing so lowered the denominator 



1 ^Draft pressure will be defined in a subsequent section, 

l8 See for example , Altman and Fechter (1967), Cook (1970), 
Fechter (1970), and Gray (1970), 

'Fechter (1970). 

J0 woca (1968, p. 108) . 

^ Alt man ani Fechter (\ Q6 7 h Altman (1 969); Fisher (1969), 
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. f 
ud thereby raised the value of .the dependent variable in high 

income regions nhere otherwise eligible young mm are more likely 

to he in school. This method increased the value of the dependent 

variable^ possibly* distorting the impact of the Independent 

variables en th^enJAateent rate. 

Unlike the affudies whiei^ utilized Aggregate data, Johnston 

and Bachpan explored enlistment utilising sample survey data, The 

Xouth in Transition (YIT) study followed a sswple of mpre than 

P J ' 

2,000 young men from the tenth grade (fall 1966) to the summer of 

1970, By I97O, lU # 5 percent of the sample had attempted to 

op 

enlist, The dichqtomous dependent variable took on the value 
Kof 11 1" if an individual enlisted or attmpted to enlist in the 
year following 'withdrawal or graduation from high school, Hence r 
their analysis differed from the larger "ever enli'st" question 
because it excluded young men who enlisted or attempted to enlist 
more than one year after leaving high school* 

23 

Johnston and Bachman excluded from analysis - individuals with 
other military experience. In addition, the' enlistment behavior of 
college students was ignored; in .fact , college was defined as a 



22 * 
^Johnston and Bachman (1972,. p* 21 1 



"^These include individuals w^o (1) were drafted, (2) joined 
the National Guard or Reserves, (3) entered a military academy, or 
(k) who were currently in the military 'but pr^try method was unknown 
(Johnston &nd Bachman 1972, p- 177). * 



6 



rr 



nc»«liatffieiit activity, ^MoAovery the majority of the 'OTbtarton 
aod Baahaan sanple jpfaftiated from high school «fid laade decisions 
aheut the armed forced in 1969, Hence $ the generali ^ability of 
their findings over time Is limit edh * \ . * 

In the current study, the binary enlistaent depfeadent variable 
>g constructed, where possible utilising the respondents* seif- 
reported method of entry, When *the se^^report is unavaiiatle, 2 ^ 
duration of service is used in thtia cases as on Indicator of 
enlistment status. If a young man s^ved more than 26 months , he 
was coded as having enliBted, This method of det^ralning enlist- 
ment status tends to understate the true proportion -who enlisted, 
^ blbause seme enlistees were discharged pri©r to serving their full 
ferms (e ¥ g SJ far health ptob^ems ) . Nevertheless the enlistment 
* measure in this analysis avoids the problems of the aggregate 

studies and permits greater generalizabiilty over the Vietnam «§ra 
than does the measure in the Johnston and Bachman study* 



2k 



Method of entry was asked in the 19665 1969* and 1971 



surv 
metnbets o 



eys. Hence ^mtry method is : unknown for respondents who were 
ets of the armed forces in 1971* ■. 

25 Reason for noninterview is used %o construct the " enlistment" 
dependent triable for respondents who had not returned to the 
sample in 1973* If reason for the interview was "armed forces' 1 in 
three consecutive surveys , the respondent was coded T, 1 M on the 
enlistment variable, 
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The Likeii^ebd of Being Drafted 1 

s 

As 4s true for the enifitment measure 9 method of entry and 
it ion of service are used to construct thf dependent triable 
Lstingutshing the draftees from an others. If a respondent 
iported that he was drafted or in the absence ^of information* on 
^method of ^antry, if he served between 18 angl 2k months, he was 

coded as having been drafted, 

- ■ 

The Independent Variables . v ' 

Labor Market Variables t Earnings 
Most previous studies measured relative earnings differ entials 
as a ratio of military earnings to civilian earnings and have 
adjusted military earnings to reflect the value of income ig? kind, 
such as housing and medical services . However, there have been 
many variants used in operationalizing the earnings differential' 
concept. Some studies used the present values of average yearly 
earnings in the civilian and military sectors* Other studies did 

not discount, on the grounds that it is crucial only if the time 

26 

patterns of civilian and military income differ significantly. 
Jechter amplsyed in his model the absolute values, of military and 
civilian earnings. Finally, Johnston and Bachman utilized only 
the civilian component or the typical wage of an unskilled worker 
in the youth's local labor market ^ \ m * 
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The method of measuring civilite earnings differs among 

■ * 

studies, The most acnmon soufei of divergence is the s age base 
Vised* to determine the aggregate civilian earnings. For exasplej 
Altow utilized income information for young mm aged 16 to 21 $ 
6rav, used data ftir the men 21 to 27, while Fisher used art index 
that weighted the median incase of young men.lU to ; l$ two-thirds 
•and the iiiccme of youth 20 to 2U oA-thlrcl.* Dlff erenoes v a®©njg 
studies are not)of great concern per se, Indeed, insofar as 
different measures of the sa^fe^ concept yield similar results the 
reliability of the generalisation Is increased, Hcarever, a 
problm" occurs when there is lack of correspondence between the 
dependent variable and the civilian earnings . measure f i.e., when 
there is a sipiif leant age difffrence between the group whose 
eamingB are used and the group J^t forms the denominator of the 
dependent variable. Neither the «rly studies nor the Gates 

' • ■ . * f if* t 

Commission studies have perfect correspondence between the > < 
measures. Gray, for instance, us^l earnings of white toales 21 
to 2J years old. His enlistment measure, on the other hand, web/ 
based on the number of eligible youth between the ages of 18 and 
21. Hence , he used the earnings information of an older group of 
men to predict enlistment of a younger set. Males between the 
ages of 21 and 27 have had a greater opportunity to develop human 
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capital and become established in their career paths. Moreover 9 
the earnings of veterans are included in calculating the civilian 
earnings opportunities , 

Another problem has plagued the earnings measure used by most 
previous studies. Estimates of civilian pay have necessarily been 
based on the earnings of both eligible youth (those who fall into 
the top three mental groups'; and ineligible youth (those from the 
two lowest mental groups". Inclusion ^fj the ineligible youth tends 

to bias downward the estimate of civilian earnings for the relevant 

27 

population, The extent of /the bias is a function of the earnings 
iif f erent iais between eligible ^and ineligible youth an i the ratio 
of eli/ibler to inellgibles in the givfn region or stat€ s Karpinos 
has shown that rates of rejection of draftees for mental ability 
reasons vary considerably among states and regions* This affects 
the ratio of eligubles to inellgibles ^taong regions/stages , More- 
ovei , in states where rejection rates are higher eligible youth 
fare relatively mor & draft pressure since the eligible pool is 
smaller, Thus the iisproportionate draft pressure levels may 
cause relative earnings meashr^ to vary *ectly with the dependent 
var iat le , 

/ fry 



l^i ^ K n hen 1 1^3 1 * amonr many nther^^f ound that mental ability 
ifl^ar.t rrl-r ir. lal:r rr.ajdsfe^ success * I. rcrcuts zeni 
: - •; r" r^it^lv • 1 .r* p-reA 4fthin the lover mental arilifcy 
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The enlistment model can be viewed as a variation of a simple 
labor supply equation with labor force participation as the 
dependent variable, Labor force participation is assumed to be a 
function (civilian) earnings and several other variables, However 
enlistment, unlike the labor supply models is postulated to be a 
function of earnings differentials between two markets, 

Labor force participation models which use micro data and 
average hourly earnings are superior to studies which use aggregate 
earnings measures, because the wage rate is less likely to be 
affected by hours worked^" In other words, average hourly earnings 
are independent of supply fa 'tors . Enlistment models containing 
aggregate earnings measure, are also affected by hours worked, Hence 
this stu iy will employ average hourly earnings at the current or last 
Job as the civilian earnings measure, 

Civilian wa,'^ , however, cannot be observed for = some respondents. 

This do curs because many men ^ 1 1 * - fcly from, school into the 

29 

arme: fnr^s. To alleviate th ' v: >blem a potential wage - is 
estimate:, This metric-: involv^ ' estimating an ordinary least , 
f ni iar p ? rp^pp^inn using the wage rate of employed nonstudents as 
the -eren-ient variable. Actual hourly earnings are expected to 



-^he peters iai wage is -est -jmmonly founi irf female later 
supply models. For example, :ee Kniesner (I9?o); Leibowitz 
\», * * q - : vo.cr- 1 < : M-t an; ^hariro ' 1 ^ , 
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t?e related to an individual's education, training, work experience, 
tenure 5 health, socioeconomic status , South/non^South residence, 
size of local community, and the understanding or .^knowledge of ^he 
4 world of work, (See Appendix A for a more detailed specification 
of the potential wage equation,) Since we are interested in the 
wage prior to military service, the wage estimate utilizes p re - 

i 

service traits. 

The NLS survey instrument, does not include an estimate of the 
military pay a youth could anticipate. Hence, he arnings measure * 



in this^ftudy^ w^ll incorporate only the Civilian -umponent rather 
ea^irigs differentials, 



4 .J*t "J * * 

■ ^ / f t LSb o r M a r k et V &r i ah 1 e s : Un empl oym en t 

4jfhe unemployment measure in many of the enlistment studies 
consisted of the unemployment rate of young men within the age range ■ 
of 16 to 20,^ Youth from the lowest mental groups were thus 
included in the unemployment rate measure. There is evidence to 
suggest that youth from AfT/T categories IV anl V experience uh employ- 
ment at higher rater than tdfe eligible youths in ti.e top three 
mental groups, ^~ In aliitKn there are iocumente 3 rer ionsl/rtat e 



J ' J " f or " \'u..v I- A I an . / • - 3 Altmar ani Fech 
Cook f+97w) 5 Fechter , 1 -T ) • s F idler ( 1 : ib'j ) , 3ray ^1J7 



J ^}rascr four: that , ^ont "Sp^Lin^ for many other factors, mal^ 
high school dropouts expert er/' * 's'Sjgnif icantly higher unernploymant 
both in teris of inciien^e ani duration. Furthermore, high school 
dropouts ar% /disproportionately ?lu£terei in the lover mental 
ability ^at^foti^r . f Irs r r - , T , t 
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differences in the AfQfT mental ability- distribution, THe 
different ratios of eligibles to ineligibles Wong states combined 
vith the higher unemployment rate among ineligibles tend to bias 
the estimated effect of unemployment upward &nd to distort the true 
relat ionsh ip « 

In addition, the unemployment rate suffer ^ from problems * 

caused by the a,ggre^at < ir. of * ._me series date., Unf ortun^gjjl 

aggregation often results in a simultaneity problem, S] 

an aggregate un employ rate reflects both demand and supply, f 

forces, It is impossible to isolate the effect of. each of the two 

market fnmRs r n the enlistment rate, Both Fechter and Cook used 

a highly agp- specif i c unCTployment rate (men aged 1.6-^9} *m their* .. 

/ 

models. On the leniand side, the unemployment; rate for youth of this 
ap;e is vary sensitive to armed forces manpower policy, If the 
armei foiflbs in planted a policy which increased the level of 
military manpower such as raising entry wages or augmenting draft 
calls, a higher ... /el of enlistments would follow, This would 
siphon young men from the civilian sector, wjnieh in turn would 
r ,.;. ; ,. the un«r.tloyir.ent rate for malA youth. ^ the supply side, 
a high youth unemployment rate would reduce expect eo, civilian 
incor-e, thereby increasing the relative fcttfraet'i1rerie*s of military 
,. r-v. + ah! inerea.-ln^- 1 '• en% rates . H«tfc« , given these 



Karr . no: 



potentially offsetting labor market forces, the lack of a relation- 
ship found in the Gates Commission studies between unemployment 
rates and enlistment is not surprising. On the other hand , an 
individual's unemployment experience is less likely to reflect the 
armed forces mar. power policies. 

Johnston and Bachman use : a local area unemployment rate as 
their unemployment measure, However, the collinearity between wage 
levels for the unskilled (their earnings measure) and the local 
area unemployment ra+^e mak^ it difficult to distinguish the separate 
effect? of these variables on enlistment, 

This study will overcome com* of the simultaneity problems of 

aggregate unemployment rat^rf by using the respondent r w actual un- 

*■ * ■ 

employment experience as * he unemployment measure. It , jrll^ be ; > 
operaticnalice i as the oration (measure/; in' weeks'^ of ur" 



experience-: by a v:irch ir, the year of draft eligibility, Sinee/tfap- 
number of week", in the .aoor force f an i hence the exposure to , " *"t**«%*y> 
potential unemplcyment in the year before entering the m^Jtary 
varies for Afferent individuals amd because the period after 
leavirw echoed cfter. marks a y/u:v man's first l^pp: market 
exp-ri- a -a* -v:ry r*] r*.-*r.* Ln? these ycuth with iinitei 
:iv„iar. v;r> -.-xperi-r. ^ will L - ir.clu 



" 'Li;;d^ . i -A liar, w.rr; * viper Len re i: ;efin^: as than 
weeks of civilian labor market experience in one year cf craft 
-slicribilitv. 
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• It should be noted that the Vietnam war and concomitant 
Selective Service draft policy may have served to distort the true 
meaning of the unemployment variable. Since the -draft was a real 
possibility for young men of this period, employers may have been 
reluctant to hire youth whom they perceived as being liable for 
the draft. In addition, the reemployment rights legislation made 
prospective draftees a financial riak. Hence > youtft who were draft 
eligible may have had a Uffieult time finding work and thus may 
have experienced above average levels of unemployment , 

"-"^Education 

The stu lent deferment makes accurate measurement of pre service 
education levels critical, Johnston and Bachman explored the likeli* 
hnon nf enlistment in the year after high school graduation, 

r> 

Hence, they i I : not aiire^s the enlistment behavior of college 
student-. Their research design automatically defined college 
attendance apd enlistment as mutually exclusive events* ^fhis is a 
problem because many individuals enlist during their college years 
or u^on' rraiuation (especially participants in ROTC's). 

* " ^ i 

In aiiition the ill samrle was selected by eiucatioilA level 
/ 

f 1:3th *?raie in 1°66 < and not by age. Thus the authors were unable 



^ In the -a:- zf hi^h 3?hDol dropouts the authors look at the 
liKelihoca er.l Is* Lr.£ tv 1 • ' ; , the year they theoretically voul ; 
have -ra'UBte 1 '? they hai, continued in high school at a normal pace 
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to explore the relationship between enlistment and education levels 
belofft*grade 10. The NLS data enabled K? " ^ *i, -hields to invest i- 
gate the relationship between pre-higp school >* : ational attainment 
and the likelihood of service, However at tr.e t ■» of the initial 
survey more than half of the NLC sample wa ver ' - 18, and 
.approximately 2 50 respondents were Vietnajn era veterans* Thus, it 
fias necessary £qi* Kohen and rhields to rely, in some cases, on 
retrospective information* In order to insure that educational 
attainment related to status prior to military service education 
was measured as of the respondent's eighteenth year, 

While age 18 may not give precise characteristics at the time 
of enlistment or induction it is a good proxy. Both eligibility 
to serve without, parental consent and draft registration occur at 
the eighteenth hirth^y. Nevertheless , this method of measurement 
presents some problems, E Juration measured at age 18 is an in- 
adequate proxy tc assies the lcn^-run effects of the student defer- 
ment cn the likelihood of serv; :e ? since it does not differentiate 
between the college iropout an.; the college graduate. It is 
important tc distinguish between the two because a youth who used 
the : -2 'stu:?r.t i^fermen* ^ f :r * y»ar cr tvr an 1 subsequently 
droppei cut. cf ^lsr* vac highly liatle for the iraf t . On the 
ether hand, th^ v uth who w^.,; ^cntlnu uriy :ef erre ; tr.rou^hcut 
college increase : iraf* avci :ar. avenues c c curat icn&l : 

hardship deferments *» . - 
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In this study, the education variable taies the student defer- 
ment into account. Education is measured as highest grade completed 

3^ 

in the .survey year that the respondent en is continuous enrollment. 
This is theoretically the first year of draft eligibility* By using 
an initial sample of r *!*^n veterans who are IK to 20 years Q^d $ it is 
possible to ensure that the education variable measures preservice 
eiu .rational attainment. Fcr the respondents who did not receive 
nor.t-hi^h r^hool formal education, preservice education is measured 
as of the year oorrespon ling to their eighteenth birthday. 

There are a number of other variables which like education 
require rreservdee measurement . Health condition, presence of 
ieven <>ntrr, duration of unemployment, draft pressure potential 
wa^e, an i region of residence are measured as of the year of draft 
eligibility , 

Health 

Most previous studies lea It with the health measure by exclud- 



in 



g iniiviiuals with health exemptions *om analysis, Kohen and 



-'In mses where a stuient respondent left the sample ^ it was 
assumed^triat he compete- the grade he attended in the last survey 
yea^'h** was enrolled, This assumption in the variable construction 
; en V * c overstate the actual educational attainment of the sample, 
*'ow*ve^ 5 assuming that the resDcnient did net' complete the grade hey 
was attending woulo result in a larger distortion, ' Myers found that 
approximately ^0 w -?nt of the young men in the NLS completed^ i 

year, Th* rollesre grade that they were attending 



within cr. 
(Myers TaHle A3 s 



i 0 



> 



Shields j on the other han i , explored a young man's measured health 
et&tus as of his lBth year. The health variable in this study, lik* 
that of Kohen and Shields, is basei upon the respondent ! s self- 
reported health condition. It is a diehotomous variable which ^ake 
on a value of " l Tf if the respor lent reported a health problem which 
limited school or work. This measure is used as a proxy for 
minimum health stanlar^r r** by the armed faroe?.. 1 

v.Mntal Ability 

4 

Many studies, ^rpe<- iaily those con mote : by the jefense 
Department use: the Arme i For :*c-?s qualification Test ( AFQT ) as 



.it,-. N 



their measure of ability. The i: the basic military mental 

'test* It war ieci^ne": through the joint efforts of all the 
military s^rvi ^es an: is a ird.ni st ere : to every registrant examine I 
for military service. Ire Arme i For-er iivi ieo the percentile 



Health ^onlition war net askei of respondents in 1967 and 
I969, In these years health condition wa ^determine;: incorporating 
information from Subsequent surveys. For^xarpie if respondent 
was draft eligible in I96" and he reported a health limitation in 
19^0 which lasted a year or mere he was coded " 1 " or this variable, 

^'Thir variable r.ot have rerfe^t corres^on^^.ce with the 

arme : fcr :es health star. :ar ::: . Nearly, there will eft individuals 
who have health problem^ sufficient tc meet the armed forces 
exemption criteria ye- \ no" perceive there problems as 1 im.it in r 
-heir .• do 1 r work Ir/ir i - r e (£ r f , the a?m urr* an it h iiace^es 
rr. th* :"rer ran : , t'r^r^ Kill r- ir.:ivi:uals vhc perreiy^ a wcr^ or 
r -hcsl-limitin,' m;r. :;~ : :r.' the arrr>-i for;--; Eligibility 
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scores on the AFQT into five mental group categories which indi- 

7 

Q Q , 

cated gradations of trainability . Registrants classified as 
mental group I-l^ are eligible to serve. Mental group V (the lowest 
group) represent 'about 10 percent of the population and are mentally 
disqualified from service, \; 

The previous enlistment studies which used time series data 
use:! the AF^T grouping to exclude individuals classified as mental 
group IV from analysis. By excluding category IV individuals from 
analysis the enlistment studies omitted a significant portion of 
the population, for example , In I966 approximately 13 percent of 
the new enlistee? were members of mental group XV, 

Johnston an i Bachman used the General Aptitude Test Battery 

(GfltfB-J ) in their study. The GATE -J was administered to the entire 

YIT sarnple during the first interview, It was found to correlate 

_ ul 

highly with the AF J2 . 

The mental ability measure used in the present study is 
weaker than the 1ATB-J used by Johnston and Bachman, The mental 



— j -v : p er.t area^ :;f the AFGT include: vocabulary, 
arirhr-et i" • 'sratial relaticr.s and mechanical (Karplnos, 1966, p. 96] 

^ Supplement tc Health of the Army 3 (March IgS?, p* 9 ] * 

. -V; 
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ability measure used here was constructed using data obtained from 
a survey conducted in 1968 of the high schools attended by members 
of the NLS sample. It represents ability as of about the tenth 
grade . 

Unfortunately, this variable has a high NA (not ascertainable) 

rate* Moreover ? the NAs are concentrated toward the lower end of 

the 10 distribution* All youth who had not entered high school 
f 

by I966 were coded M because there were no provisions in the survey 
ies ign to collect the relevant information from primary schools. , 
Furthermore, the high school nonresponse rate was higher than 
average among rural (black) Southern schools, In addition, even 
when these schools responded to the questionnaire, IQ scores often 
were net rev-art e: ( i , e . ? were not retrievable from school records' 
'if the respondent was in his twenties, A consequence of this bias 
is that a negative relationship between NA on IS and the three 
dependent variables is expectei, Linee the NA rate is not in- 
significant , ' cental acility will be representel in categorical 



""The variable war jonstruete.; using seven major :ategories 
of tests; examples incluie the ^tis ^uicK Ccoring Test, of Mental 
Ability , California lest of Mental Maturity, Herman-Nelson lest 
•of Mental Ability, rt.AI ^an 1 CAT, Fzr further retails see Kohen 
i * 1 ?T 3 * . . v • 

""Ari-r • x:_':;a * - ly " pe r V:.e wr.ite^ an: 1 « p^r^ e ~-r:~ :' the 

r 1 n - k .;: are !JA :. + : . - • - I ability ^earu^e, 
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fprm *fti^ of this *\V<$§ the 

IQ variable lis %^^|e^^^^3^r categories ; above average, (top 23 
percent); average ^mi dale 5 1 * percent); below average (lower 23 
percent); and NA, - 

x 

Dependent Status 
lA general 5 eligibility for a hardship deferment implied that 
a young man was a father, Kohen and Shields used a variable which 
measured the presence of children as of the respondent' s eighteenth 
birthday. Measuring the presence of children at age 18 omits the 
case where a child was born while his father was deferred for other 



I 
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reasons. This study will partially overcome this^ problem by account- 
ing for the presence of children a^er^ydf expiration of a potential 
student deferment . The measure is dichotomoiis $ taking a value 
if '* 1" if the respondent ^as children. ^^mmi \ 

; ... 

Draft, Pressure 




Draft pressure variables are found in much of the enlistment 

literature* The obje'cttive o,f thfese enlistment studies waf/ to 

estimate the impact of military pay on the numbers "of "true" 

volunteers. Hence, it was necessary to develop accurate methods p 

f 0 y» estimating the number of initial-duty true enlistees, Basi- 

4 

'"ally, the enlistment stuiies usei two methods to estimate the 
f run: ber ;..f "true'" volunteers , iocunentary ani survey, The docu- 
mentary method consisted of -"the observed relationship between^ 

(' 
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changes In the rate of inductions or the rate of call-ups for 
pre induct ion examinations and the enlistment rate," Fpchter 
used the documentary method, rfe defined draft pressure as the ^ 
number of inductions per thousand I7 to 2^ year olds in the 
population. In the survey method , ^utilized by Oilman s first term 
personnel were asked whether they would hk&it enlisted ir^ the 4 
absence of the draft* The choice of a tv true ,f volunteer rate is 
somewhat arbitrary because responses vary by the respondent's 
length of duty, \ 

Unfortunately ? the documentary and survey methods give 
different "true" volunteer estimates. The observation method 
generally provides a lower estimate of the draft's impact. As a 
consequence, it yields ^%higher number of "true" volunteers among 
the initial duty enlistees. However, the observation method is 
not reliable because changes ^n quarterly induction call-ups often 

vary in response to changes in quarterly enlistments rather than 

46 

the reverse. Hence, changes in conscription rates are not 
likely to reflect changes in the enlistment rate rather than long 
run variations in the probability of ieing drafted. 



Oilman > * 



IDi 



ri5 i i , 



In their enlistment study Johnston and Bachman utilize^ ^ 

refined draft pressure meagre based upon (I) whether the Jjfr 

respondent had a "semi-permanent deferment"; (2) whetter he planntd 

to enter a deferable activity (e.g., college) after high school; 

and (3) age. Their measure is designed to assess the impact of 

draft pressure on enlistment behavior in the year after high school, 

Because the YIT sample is a grade cohort the year after high 

school was the period between the spring of I969 and 1970 for most 

respondents. Hence, Johnston and Bachman dealt with enlistment at 

a single point in time and did not assess the impact of changing 

environmental conditions such as increased .draft calls or an 
ft 

intensifying war, 

Kohen and Shields measured draft pressure by ft dummy variable 
which accounted for periods of high draft calls ("1" if respondent 
was age 18 in 1966-1968, "0" otherwise). In the present study, 
the same logic is .used but the measure is refined to refer to 
ti^e of draft eligibility rather than to the respondent's 
eighteenth birthday, 

pes idence 

Throughout the relevant literature, the operationalization 
of geographic region of residence has been accomplished through 
a dummy variable representing the Oouth. Urbanicity, on the other 
ham, has been virtually ignored. Only two studies (Johnston ana 



f 



S2 



Bachman and Kohen and Shields) have examined thfc 'impact o^bpife 



and urbanicity, Johnston and Bachman categorized |he * 

%■ * 

i*fcloM Iflfto tA Wert, north Central, Hortheart, ana SoqtfU The 

itCWftp^ty measure had five categories ranging from rural to citie 

* ' * t 

oyen^b^OOO* Kohen and Shields combined region and urbanicity 
into a single vmrlable with five categories: Northeast, North 

% Central, West, South-urban and Scyth-rural, 

- r . *:%»• 

_ j In order to take account of possible differences in draj 
calls between the central cities and t*he other regions in the 



Northeast and North Central .regions the present study incorporates 

a central city/noncent^al city interaction term for the Northeast 

- " hi 

and North Central regions into the model* The remaining three 
region/urbanleity categories aJre South/rural, South/urban and 
West, 



Socioeconomic Status 
Fligstein measured socioeconomic status (SES) by meine of tha 
Duncan Socioeconomic Index of the respondent's father's occupation 
Father's education also enters Fligstein' s model as a measure of 
minimum mental capacity. However f education is a key component of 

- — — ^— ' . ' 

A central ci%y/noncentral city variable is used in lieu of 
a central city, "suburb" (in 3MSA but not in central city) and 
njcral categorization because there are a limited number ' of black 
4 respondents residing in the rural Northern regions. 



S3 



the Dtmeaa B&dex. 1 * 8 Ttaas both fifth's aduaation md ^wpfttlonal 
status (as meaaurW in part throu^ father^ aducat ion 1 ) entered 
Vllgst*ln*i jedel f The coHinearity h«tw#ea th«^b*ria»i» 

increased the stanttrd errors 1 * 9 and in this way reduced the lifceli- 
hoo^f achieving statistical significance, In addition, his SIB 

©eaqjire did not take into aceoCmt sultidinensieOTlity or, ^ 

v '" ~ - ' 50 

socAoecoiidffiic statu|* The indexes used by Jotastoft and Bachman; 

and Koh«fi and Shields are clearly superior. 

This study will utilize the same measure JBl did Kotaen and . 

Shields. The index is based upon f ive . componeMs t (1) father's^ 1 

education; (2) mother's education; ^ (3) father Vs occupation; 
(U) oldest older sibling's education; and (5) the availability of 
reading material in the home at age lU. The variable Is continuous 
SES 'categories were constructed incorpora't^^^nf ormation about 
the" distribution. The medium SES category inches youth who ^re 



U8 Dunean (I961K 



k9, 



Wil (I97I, p. 153). 

5 °Johnsten and wAima^'s index consists of six equally 
weighted parts; (I) fathers occupational status (Duncan score; 
(2) father's educftiontt. attainment; (3) mother f s educational 
attainment; f(k\ tJmber of rooms per person in the home; 
(5.) number; -oT bjpks in the *iom£; and (6) a checklist of other 
belongings ^fcc? tM home (p. 108). ^ ,C ^ 

* ) 
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Hij^and low* categories*^ 



within one standard drvlatiQn of the mem. 
Include the rroainlng liidivichials at the respective tails of 



the itla tribut Ion 
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edge of the World V 



The Jmowledgfe of th^ vorld bf^work measure la baaed upon an 
4> ^idupktjp^l^lnf ormation .Teat given to the youth^ in the ^initial 

st itself is sh3wn in Appendix D» 




J 




"The Occupational Information Test was 
scored as follows: Each of the Occupational 
identification questions was assipied two 
points s s^fehat scores on this exponent 
could range from 0 to 20. On the educational 
Component, respondents wej*e given four choices 
or each occupat^n: y.ess than a & high 4 

golf diploma, a high. scho^Jf 4iplcma^ #cme \ 
college, a college degree** t& s moiib ;©f 
the occupations j responses wereftscored either 
0, if incorrect (or if the pccupational • v< 
identification Itself was xncorrecl^l ^ 2,^ 
if correct* In. sever&l.^fcs* either of twa 
responds was ^gl van fu^^redit, or one 
rssponse wafe^ given full Credit and Another 
half credit. For example, in the case o§^- /* 
stationary engineer^ 2 points were awarded^ 
for either^tfe respons# *high school diploma 1 
or *less Chan a high school diploma, ' 
(In^l960 s ^5 percent of|gy.f stationary 
engineers had less thin^tttigh school 
education hut 2k perter^ynj^e graduiated 
from high c §3ftaol anl ^Pgp^cent hai gone * 
beyond. ) M 



r 



* ■ 51*. v f 

- jffte mean v of this measure in 10 and*£he standard deviation 

For further* information on the r omit ruction of tee EES index see 

Kohen ( 1973 ) . \ * A 
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pirnis amf ^j*ien ( 1 973 , p . 

i *■ 



8* 
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r 



Tb|F reliability of the Occupational Inforpatiofl Teat, is quite 
gcAa.^^nes ind Koljlh reported that the reliability was calculated ^ ^ 
to be ^|te^using the* Kuder-Ridiardaon fcnrn»lft # and .73 using the ^ - 



Spfijraln^^i jJfceritem correlation reliability measure, 

v ..«-•*•. '• ' ✓ '■ < : "'• J 

Statistical getlfodbloa^ ' 



The h^othesei^ described in the preceding chajt^'Vill be 

tested by means of Multiple C^ssiflcatfon Analysis (MCA) if a 

• $ * ^ » 

version af nmltiple regression analysis with all the explanatory 

variables expressed;^ cat^|i*icai form. % The Mqfo technique permits 

one*"bo epigKLdte the mean valua*of the dep€$fl#nt v&riable for each 

categor^^akp^ f or the 



m 




effects Qf*ali ott* ^^^BIB^SSf model * 'Differences ill these 

yali^ag among *t£e several categories of a given mrie^p may a* . 
, * ^ ^ a' < /• ■ 

* interpreted as indicating M net ,r .«ff ^ ^f that variable upon 

\*p di-fidBin* measuWf! To provide a IpefcJ i# examp^p, the MCA 

technique allows one to calculate for §ach # SES es^gory of youth ■ 

* i / 

what the^proportion of the category 'who served woulH na#/ been had 

/ ** 

f h ^ members of that category been "average" in terms of all %m 
- ^fi^r variable-, pterin? the analysis. ' 

' 1 / VI J \ ' ■ 



L * 4j Uven'the v*ll ^rnwri statistical problems of :i chorion- ^ ^ 

iepenieat variables in multiple regression anttysi% '<?.g., heterp^e- ^ 
iast/i - ityi) tha models will also be " est imated us ling legit analysis, P 



, t ha m 



+ Sor a letailei ji4^- in of 4 -he*MCT tec to 1 me se^ 
Morgan an 1 -.n^/i 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 / 
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Teit gtatistieg for the total MCA Include the nultliSLe 



correlation oeeff leient (R ) and 



an^§-ratio #i An F teat is also >K 



f irtffa v*r4akl# •ad a t-r^tio far c*t^gorl »<MWW Hn 
the variah§e, For exaBpie^th^ impact Qf IQ on the probability of j 




atio'* The tt^ratios ,assoei^ 
l*-v^ll perml1jflfceBt|» of 
j or, beloW* avefhge. lev 
less likAl^to enter 



serving *ttf shown iltf ouf|h -the "F 41 
%t*£ with categories wlttilh 
wtatflBW youth with above a 
of^pfcta^ ability are s^pificatttlf 
the armed forces ^than the* van,, /' * 

, The sample used in tfeis^present it^gy ii ^elf suited for MCA, 
Reliable estimates using MQA Require adecf^ate sample cases within * 
eacK*ftategoiy of the inde^ertd^ht^ i^rttble 



7 



The ItajgG Maple used 



in this study easily mfcts t^is criterion* 
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In thi*s Chapter the hypotheses of Chapter Two will be teai#d 



and the aaplrleal results wiU be presented, The first section is 
ft broad overview of the f indites * The second section/ deals with 
fagtors rellfcd to the livelihood thftj. alyoung nan enlisted in the 

yfT. V :V. 

^jg^ forces. The third and fourt^#^tloM respectively examine 
thev characteristics associated with eonierifftion and service. The % 
final section highlights some of the important findings discussed - 




in, the previous sections. 

For tffe ^ietnam a^^-w^le- 28 percent of the whites and 
27" percent pf frhe blacks participated in ^e* armed forces (see ^ 
Tab^A-U). After excluding those^frassif led U-F (7 percent of 
white population and 16 percent' of the blacks^,, the -propcrrt ion -th/t 
serve 1 Increased §lightiy an 1 was 30 percent f*or the whites ani 
31 pereenlffor. the blacks! " fienfe, consistent w^fih muth of the 
current literature of the Vietnam era a smaller propo^ioji of the 
*%en compared jLo the War ly Coll or Korean periods-, actually 

i whites was 




serve; 
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Furthermfrif par^J^ i pat i-on^b etweSh^jlacJ^^^ic 
f leant ly Afferent. 

" v. i 

■ T ' 



to" 
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Table h The Percent who Served, Enlisted or w^jfe Drafted 

by Race ttd Eligibility #^ 



''-V 



4_ 


Sample 
St*e 


The Percent* lt 
that Served 


The Fercentr 
that Enlisted 


The Percent^ 
Drafted 


Whites 
X Total 
\ lllgibl© 

Blacks 

' Eligible 


2,61+6 
2,U67 

■ i ' 

1,11+1 

953 


28 

1 , 30 


18, ■ 

:. 19 

16 " 
19 


i 

} 8 > 

4 



respondent had to* have served 6 months ^taore to be coded* 
'\1¥ e^P an^ of the*%ependent variables, * * * 

b * ^ f m * 

These proportions, were constructed using the respondents ' , 

s^lf reported entry method 4^Jt* } conscription pr enlistment)^ anS in 1 
the ab s erfce of information on entry method 5 duration of serv^j^.'WThe 
proportion that enlisted or was drafted does hot sum to the to^J. 
proportion who 'served because when entry method, was not ascertainable , _ ^ 
^outh who served lees than 18 months or 25-26 months were coded as 
neither draftees nor enlistees on We respective dependen^measures , • 

' C This universe consists of respondent wh6 wefe (1) lU to 20 
years ' age/ in 1 966, and (2) not veterans' when they entered the, sample* 

\ \feap#i<Hnts were omittel^S^^thia universe if in an^ survey 

year they were *lasr»ified as U-F or not eligible for service, 1 
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1- 



In Addition to thh likelihood of servii^ the draft and tell si 



seat ptopartlons presented ^^Table k s^Sw^iw d^f 
by rtoe or f>ligibilij^ status . Heverthalesk ^ the patterns df 




Lon and conger 
Includes th# non^el 
** than biadks but have a 
^stha non-ellf ib^e are 




merit discussion, 

/ 

xe§ Tenter 



the aeunple,/ 



. 1 



and enlist at hi^ar rates 
aft rate. On the other hand ? when 



ijd#»d 5 the black rates oft ail, three^ measures 
Qjta^aU ^reatey than or equal to those of whites * c 

Although blacks vefe draftad af gr^te* rates than whites $ the 
^^dramatic inequalities between " eligible" *blac*§ and "eligible" 



of theiearlj 1960 f s discussed by the Marshall Coram 



V 

o have 



j.ssion * 



\isa 




ared." Hence these gross findthgs suggest^ 



* • ftliat a dejfrie of socirfl equality was achieved* * * 

ia- \ -* * : v • « - ". \ 

^B*c Likel^piood of gnlis^agl MCA Results and Interpretation^ ^ 
* ^ - * * * inttoductioA / 

As h&| been noted * approximately IS percent of the white and 

' / # * ' * . t j 

*16 percent of the black risBondpt? enlisted duajtng the e'ousse of 

thfe^ietnam e/a. " Althoy^ the grand means for the £wo racial 

' J ' 

/ The Marshall Commission; found that 30.2 percent of # the ^- 
qualified blacks were drafted ctqnipared to Iff, 8 percent of their ^ 

The Jlat i anal Advisory Commission on Selective 

"The factors signif 1 efintly associate*! with^Jhf x likelihood of i 
enlistment are about the same irrespective )of hoW the universe 
specified The results showi>in t£ie body of the text r^yte tp - 



7^ 



whit^ counterpart 
Service (1 
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so 
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'*-;,*.V v * groups are very similar, th#re are many differences between 

t\ ■ % % J 

Ntfpup* In. the factors that^r# associated with the Ukelih^ 

; % inH»^aent (§ee Table 5}* Ttffe results will therefore be diseased 





separately i|L race and differences between the rfpes Willie dis- 
cussed at th^^Qnelusion of .this section. 



The Determinants of" Enlistment Among^ ^h^Cee 

# On the whole # the rindijigs of MCA model for whiles support 

the hypotheses presented ijp the previous chapter. Variables such 

as health, dependent status and draft pressure are signlf leant and 

perform as anticipa|itd, ' : V - m - 

As tuaothes^fSj high school graduates sjld respondents with 
W 

average levels of mental ability were " significantly more likely to 
enlist* This was expected because high school graduat^ and Jjidi- 



duals with average levels of mental ability would be more likely 



vi ( 

*w than those w 




K tiTrrr. e f -f o r c e s ml 



IticAly than 




b# meet tine y 



•bility and educational attainment t« 
mental requirements; and would %lso be more 



;o benefit from the armedtforces 



technical training projgrramtf 



r 



contrary to the hypothesized* asstfTfatio*, high school dropouts 
(nK--e with Q-^i yearKgf schoolVompleted) were sifflUfieantly less 




ditf li. contains the reysulV> when t«4% •> 



the tofSI universe, Appen 



ineligible^ are excluded from Ae univerW, He^erekcis to results 



om Appen itx B 'wJJ.1 occasionally* be incorporated within the text, 
*1it ion!" Appen lix C ^ntains the logit results^. The logit 
r.pon I r< lordly to the MCA findings 4nd^#Wi alio be 

f-ar I'inaliac .in the t^fct .: 



result:-. i"c 




< 
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Tfei «u«ute«i <*r aoi*tui« in tb* Amd r«re«t daring tb« vuti 



MCA »»«olti 



Ch*rmct*rUtlr 



lfcpnt*r of 



S-ll 

12 
13-15, 

a 7 • 



Qr*f* Fret surf 

Low 



IS r- 



v. 



MA 



>.v*r*l City 
r« : city 

# . ,Uth 'Jrb*r 

* .-V-jth f.ur*l 

"ft* 



* Ye* 



1^1 

3^3 

136 



1690 



• 212 

635 



I7fl 

20" 

4 

3'JO 



U 

2U 
19 
11 

j 



28 
13 



19 

22 
17 



11 

20 



Adjust 
P#refnt 



(F-r*tio) 
'-ratio 







It 


-1.22 


1U 


*2 .23» 


23 




16 


-1.78* 


16 




15 


*1.« 




(9.37 '## 


if 




10 


-3.00^ 






2B , 


;• 9,33** 


13 


-9,33" 




(i.oeii 


16 




?o 


1.76* 




1.10 


15 


-2.36* 




(2.0b) 


20 


0.53 - 


20 


'0.91 


1? 


-9,^6 


♦9 










-2.h3« 




-0 . 1 ■ 




(W.71)*# " 




6,91** 


1 ! 


-6 „ «*i *• 



]fuBb*r of 

JgggOfi3ffjti 



150 
321 

10 



4017 
12*i 



k€l 
660 



219 
21 
655 * 



9S 
bl 
176 

22 
368 

51 

2 



105 J* 

07* 
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Ptrerat 



5 
1U 
20 
21 
10 



17 
10 



19 
Ik 



15 
2 k 
kl 

13 



10 
H 

ir 

5 

21 
16 
6 



17 

6 



Ad^uitvd 



3 
16 
20 
11 

€ 



16 

13 



Ik 



13 
23 

1U 



8 
5 

10 

0 
20 

20 



17 

3 



(3.«6W 
-2.6?** * 

-c.i: 
2. Be** 
-0,21 ' 
-1,91* 



(1.16) 
l.oa 
-1.05 * 

(7-0? )#f 
?,52 # * 
-2.52** 

a 

(6,83)## 

;1^3 

3.02** 
-1.76* 

(3.15)11 
-2J)5» 

-2,0^* 

' 2.5V*» 
1,'«0»* 
-1.92« 



(3.2') 
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XU^f ttaM «TiH|^ to enlist. Further, there is a significant 

the enlistment jrat*s of sigh school graduates and drop- 
j^ercaafc of the drbjpouts ealilted^versus 23 percent of the 
du£t#s). The f3q>lanation does Bo^f^Bem to Btm frem the ^eate? 
^/ propensity of dropouts *to fail th£ mental "examination^ fqr 

restft^ from the "eligible" mo<Ml reveal the same pattern between 
y * dropouts and graduates (see Appendix B)* Hence the lower-than- 
average enlistment rates of hij^i school dropouts is surprising, 
Like high school graduates, high school dropouts would feel draft 
'pressure; furthermore ? they would benefit from armed forg^J*, 

^ that le 



traiilihg programs* perhaps the same Cactori 



id dropouts 



to ftmfm rejected the educational system* cau^e^ than to be reluctant 
to enter the regimented life of the ft ^f^,jfl^" e 

The results^ for respondents who ha^^jjj^ttl tt%ining beyond 
high school also unexpected* Coll^pg^^iateS| cqj^rfry to 
hypothesis 5 enlisted at r^tes not sipiifi 





from 
est a different 



average, Although thf unadjusted propcfrtioh 

• * . ■•■ -.-•■) x < ' 

picture (11 percent of, the college gra^Ciat^s enlisted) ? after 
fcontrml in^ for other factors the graduate* enlistment .rate rose 




to withiA two p^r centa^e points of the/avfrage 
%tmila# for regpfcwjejit^vith 'post training 



ings are 



epiigt^ent afljepng^ 




n^* Perhaps f 
graduates wals motiWted i? by^the Selective^ 
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Service policy of Inducting the oldest ftarst*^ On the otW 
many college ^graduates parfcieip&ted in ROTC and enlisted 
gradation to tu^XL that obligation. 

The potential wage variable exhibits the* hypothesiied inverse 
relationship. Among respondents with a low potential w^e f 2b , ^ 
percent enliatad whereas only 10 percent of t^e young ^en with a 
high potential wage entered the armed forces as a volunteer. Tliis 

fifiding supports the findings qf the Gat#| ^cmriiission, And rejects 

* j> * * 

lose of Johnston and Bachman* Problems with the duration of 

i ■ -# 

unaaploypent variable (high NA rate cor related with ^ enlistment) 

make it difficult to draw firm conclusions concerning the relation 

ship between' unonployment experience and enlistment, 

Contrary ts. hypothesis , enlistment, was 'found to be unrelated 

to socioeconomic atatufc. In addition* thif was true in the #as*s 

of both the ^ross and net rAmtiop^ips, However; enlistment 

motivation among respondents from different SES categories may 

« \ y ' ' > , , 

have ierive^from different sources. For Example | individuals 

from higher GES categories may have enlisted to avo£4 €^e, draft* 

On the father han i , respondents in the lower SES category perhaps 

enlisted, to take advantage of Benefits such as ^t*service t 

education , free medical care or technical training, * 

k T - • v * •'' 



J) j t -hr^u.l ! be noted that the - draft pressure variable controls- 

for ^nviromn^ntal ■••on iitionn rather than individual draft pressure 
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Ihe sl^lf Ictocl^jjtnl fox* the regi6n and urbarfT^ty variable* 
was not high enough to make confident statements about the impact* 
of region urbajiiqity taktn as a whole. However $ men from the 
South had enlis'baant^^^ei significantly different f tram othe^ men, 
As hypothesized s u^p Southerners enlisted at fates significantly 
atoye average (2^ percent) while rural Southerners ^enlisted at 
below average rates (13 percent 5 . The military seems to have held' 
its traditional appeal to residents of the urb^h South. The low 
incidence of enlistment among rural Southerners probably stems in 
large part from the agmcultural deferment* The alternative 



ekj^nation that ruril Southerners are mo^e likejy to fail the 
^|^:i4 P irsied forces medtal requirOTent^ does npt seem to told true, fo'r 
when the analysis is-i*estricted to thfase feiigible for service the 
same significant negative relationship' is obeeg^ed , between ^ H * 

residence in the South -and the probability of enlistment. (See 
*'-<fc,ble 12 Appendix B) . ^ ^ " 

*v ? Consistent with hypothesis, when the^ eligible unive^rge 

is e^yined* individuals viith reported health limitations continue 
tio fenllst at significantly lover than average rates, Perhaps men 
with health Imitations were less likely to enlist because they 




"" • ^--^ — — — % 

Tligst.ein iq his analyser, of who servetl found a negative 
relationship ^©tween a farm origin and the iikelih(|pd of service 
" gstein ? 1977, p . i&2 ) 
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assumed that their health limitation ^©tectad them from 'the tomftri 
On the other hand, man with reported health probltns are more 
likely to he classified 1*Y (t«porary health defeaaent); Perhaps 
these men were able to extend repeatedly the protection of the^ 
temporary 1-Y deferment making it a de facto pernjSent U-F • - 

■ , 4 

The Determinants of Salistaent Apbng Blacks 
'A -different set of explanatory factors seem to explain enlist- 
mant toong blacks, Surprisingly, blacks with dependents enlisted 
at the same rate as blacks without, the responsibility of children, 
This suggests that black fathers may have perceived the benefits 
of service to themselves and their family (medica^. cart, secure 
steady employment, etc) as being high enough to offset the 
advantages of using, their" deferment and remaining in thd civilian, 
sector. It is difficult/to interpret the findings for the health 
variable. The F-rat^er associated with the health measure is not 
significant, On the other hand, each of the t-ratios correspond- 
ing to the two categories within the variable is significant at the 
.05 level. The legit results help resolve this ambiguity. The 
health variable in the logit equation (see Appendix C, Table 15) 
is significant (at the ,05 level) and performs as hypothesized. 
On the basis of all the evidence It seems safe to conclude that 
blacks with reported .health limitations enliited at rates signifi- 
cantly below average. \ 



. * v . K v - > . . . y- - 93... 

, and enliitnMtf a^i, c«rfl«ied, ' Hlg» school p-aduatar enlist at . , 
sirfttif4caiitly ' g^mtir rates *thaj| average. As Soothes lzed| enlist- t 
Beat *a* Bigntficently below tvertge for refgoadents with both 



* 
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eligibility J^quijf WTOla . Black ^Sliega graduates, Quotha other 

* *' - ' - - - 

hand, parhfpa ppf erred the exilian labor narUrt whsre, relative 

to other KUcks'jf their chapes of aueeeas were fairer high*' Interests 

l^giy, eoll%ge ajid hig^school dropouts , enlisted at similar rate! 

whigh ware npt significantly different from avarage (16 pareentfor 

the high - school dropouts arrd 15 percent for the college dropouts)* 

Qollege dropout^ probably enlisted at greater rates than ^graduates 

: l 
.because unlike graduatep *fchey did not have a diploma--a key 

k 

credential in the ci^flian labor market. In addition 9 they would 
benefit from the *mst service educational benefits of the GI Bill. 
An additional factor in the case of high school dropouts is the 
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possibility of their using the military experience as a substitute 
for a high school diploma, Employers may view a successful term 
of duty Xj\ the armed forces as evidence that the-iigh school 
dropout possesses qualities of a good employee such as promptness , 
dependability .and the ability to carry out instructions, 

The regio^ and urbanicity -variable was strongly associated 
with enlistment, In short, blacks from the South enlisted at above 



9 



tha hi^est mi i^t&kt levels of tducatiptial attaimant t Many j 
yotjng men wi±h O^B years of ed^cati^^rdbably failad to m^et | 



9k t 

•* i , * 

average rates while respondents who ^ejideff Ija tHe Uorfchtrt 

Western regions enlisted at sigfilf leantly telov ftverage rateau The 

escape and opportunity hypot^esii diseased ^y Johnston and Barman 

seems to be confirmed. In the Soutk, which has traditionally hen 

viawed as more discriminatory, enli^^enti wer# higher than in the 

relatively less discriminatory North A -Aside from ttie escape and 

©p^rtuEity hypotheses, anti*war enlistment aagng Northern blacks 

may *ive reduced *the rate of enliftEffent in these regions* 

Like education } mental ability was a significant pMdictor 
among blacks, B6th high and average levels of mental ability were 
significant and positively related to enlistment* Most interesting 
is the unusually high rates " of enlistment among men with high 
levels of measured mental ability, Forty percent of the high . 
ability group enlisted; this is 2,5 times higher than the overall 
black enlistment rate of l6 percent. It is surprising that high 
ability blacks enlisted at this rate when only 6 percent of black 
college graduates enlisted. Since a disproportionate number of 
high ability blacks probably completed college this suggests that 
high ability blacks who did not have the commensurate formal 
education perhaps saw the armed forces as an institution in which 
their ability would be recognized and rewarded, 

Eblistment was significantly and inversely related to socio- 
economic status, % Blacks from the lower SES category were 7 percent 
more likely to enlist than men from upper SB6 backgrounds. 
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Hm l*boar W0xk*k mmtmhltn pcrf ofowd poorljr. Although mot 
statistically significant, the Adjusted perc«t^jM ruggest that 
IndiTiduals irith high petmtial wages were more likely to enlist thto 
those with a low value on that varis&ie* Perhaps s the draft played 
a larger rel§ In the enlistment decisiona of ylaeki with high labor 
isarkrt potential, Enlistment ai an alternative to the draft was 
superior from many perspectives e 4 g s s trainings choice of hranch 
of service, GI BiU, Hence, the setting nGn^resjonsiirenesg of 
"blacki t© traditional economic incentives may have beeri a very 
rational economic response in the face of the draft, 

A rather straightforward interpretation follows from putting 

together the following findings for blacks: (1) lov enlistments 

among college graduates; (2) high enlistments among Southerners; 

and (3) high enlistments among the lower SES group* That is f among 

those who did not see the labor market as rich in job opportunities 
♦ 

(Southerners and those of lower SES) 5 the military was a logical 
substitute for the civilian sector, Clearly 5 the draft may have 
prompted this choice. However, enlistment rates two times higher 
in the South (and two and a half times higher vhen ineligibles are 
excluded) than in the rest of the country indicate that there was 
more than conscription motivating enlistment. The military 
experience, in concert with postservice benefits (GI Bill), probably 
was viewed as a feasible avenue of economic advancement and 
(temporary) avoidance of racial discrimination . 
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The Dtetemimcts erf Enlistment: Summary of the FJ^diags 
The □wtrajt hetvetn the set of factors tftft explain white 
and black faUstaent is striking. On the vhdle f *hlte enliitment 
seems more tespomive to institutional factors, civilian v^ges, 
and draft pressure, Blacks, on the other hMd, wa n6t as reeponsi 
to institutional factora or civilian wages; rather r blacks tqjid to 
choose the armed forces, (at least temporarily) as a substitute 
for the civilian labor market, For exwrple* emery whites the 
dependent status variable performed as expected and vis slpiificant 
at the ,01 level, Black fathers In contrast, enlisted at rates 
not significantly different frexn those of men without children. 
Hence , It seems that whites took advantage of their deferred status 
while many blacks enlisted In spite of their option to remain in . 
the civilian labor market , 

Draft pressure had a strong and significant influence on the 
enlistment behavior of both racial jproups. It seemed to have 
greater influence on vhites, since 28 percent of the whites 
volunteered during periods of high draft calls versus 19 percent 
of the blacks . 

High school graduates and respondents with average levels of 
measured mental ability, regardless of ra^ enlisted at dis- 
proportionate rates, But despite this important similarity, there 
are striking racial differences in enlistment evels by level of 
education and ability,- For example, among whites, college graduate 
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and individuals with high levels of s&esawad mental ability enlisted 
at rates not sigjaiflcantiy different fro© average* Blaek college 
^ad^ateij in contrast j enlisted at rates significantly below average 
k while high ability blacks enlisted it disproportionately hlgh^ratee, 

One of the purposes of draft policy change in the late 1960 f s 
was to insure that the student deferment did not become a de facto 
exeraptipn* The "average" rate of enlistment among White college 
graduates suggests that to some de^ee this objective was met. 
It sems that black coUegs^iraduateg on the other hand viewed the 
civilian sector as more attractive and opted to take Vtheir chances 
with the draft, 

Regional differentials in enlistment rates between whites and 
blacks are also noteworthy, Except for the rural South f where 
only 13 percent of the white respondents enlisted, the enlistment 
rates of respondents in all other regions were within four percent- 
age points of the mean, . Blaek enlistment .rates outside the South, 
on the other hand, were all significantly below the mean, 

There is also an interesting racial difference in the impact 
of socioeconomic status on enlistment, SES was significantly 
related to black enlistment but not so for whites* Both blacks and 
whites in the higher SES categories followed an enlistment pattern 
similar to college graduates of their race. Black college 
graduates and those from the upper SE3 levels enlisted at lower 
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than average ratas* UEp€r class whites and college graduatM on 
the other hand, enlisted at average rates* 

Another interesting racial difference la found in the inpaot 
©f potential wage mn enlistment* Potential wage wag not slftiifi* 
cantl^ related to black enlistment while it was a strong predictor 
among. whites, perhaps this unusual racial difference Is attributed 
to differendes in the evaluation of the probability of being 
drafted # A perceived higher livelihood of being «afted among blacks 
with high potential in the civilian labor mrket would have led a 
larger proportion of these young mrfn to enter voluntarily. 

To reiterate $ the results of Table 5 suggest that there are 
racial differences in the determinants of enlistment, Whites seem 
to respond to Selective Service variables, draft pressure and 
potential wage. There are two somewhat divergent trends among V 
blacks. There seem to be extremes in enlistment rates within 
categories of the independent variables not caramon to whites , For 
example s enlistment Miong Southern blacks is twice as high as the 
enlistment rate of any other region, This and other findings lead 
to the interpretation that blacks who see the civilian labor 
market as having limited opportunity (Sguth, lower SES) are more 
likely to enlist, t 

These relationships are consistent with findings of Moskos, 
In a large survey of enlistee Moskos reported that whites gave 
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draft pressure as the most ofteft cited reason for entering the 

military, Bisfck volunteers, however $ gave self-adYa»eeaent as 

- 5 *s 

moit often cited reason for * enlisting. i 



The £iKalihOQd of B.elpg . Drafted; MCA Results 1 and Interpretatj 

Introduction j 

chie^e V 



Unlike the enlistment model 3 very few variables ^chieiie 



statistical ^ipiificance in the model designed to explain the I 
hood of being drafted (see Table 6). Mental ability, region ai 
urtanicity of residence ^ knowledge, of the world of work an| soc 
econonie status are among the variables which do not achieve 
significance fo/ either blacks or whites, Although there^re ( 
fewer racial differences, the findings in this section frill be 
discussed separately by race^ 

The Deter^hants of Being Drafted Among Whites 
Selective Service and draft j^eesure variables are the sti 
est explanations of white conscription* An individual with pej 

work or school-limiting health problems and/or with children m 

i 

significantly less likely to be drafted.-, Not surprisingly, hii 



5 Moskos (I969, P- 

J ^As in the discussion. of enlistment the findings based on 
"qualified" universe will be discussed where relevant and are : 
in Appendix B Table 13, ' ^ 
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draft jreBSW* led to an increased likelihood of being drafted. Even 
th«^ fcne eaieation uA BWHtal ability *y thapsalwa* ww» 

n<rts stgQlflcMt, categories within these wi#lM achieved 
statistical lilgniflea&Ge, Unlike the findings for enlistment, only 
k percent of the college graduates' were drafted, a rate which was 
significantly "below average, This suggests that given the alter- 
native of enlisting or taxing a chance with the draft white college 
graduates enlisted. It should be noted that many college graduates 
entered through ROTC and jaade the decision to enlist when they 
entered college. Consistent with hypothesis, white high school / 
graduates were drafted at higher than average rates. Conscription 
was Evenly distributed among regions of the United States with -one 
'exception, that being Northeastern central cities. Furthermore, 
there were no differences by social class. 

There are only a few factors which are found to be negatively 
related to the likelihood of being drafted, namely; (l) health 
limitations, (S) children, (3) nondraft eligibility during the peak 
of the Vietnam War, (U) college graduation, and (5) Northeastern 
ciritrs»L city residence. The first three variables (health, 
dependents and draft pressure) correspond to institutional and 
'environmental factors, As was noted in Chapter Two the Selective 
Service system saw itself as an "emergency" agency. One of its , 
organizational objectives was to fill military manpower demands 
with qualified "healthy" men. Hence, the strength of the health /fl rj 
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variable As ejected and meets policy' objectives. The impact of 
tba intexiaifylrig war # aa measured through tha draft pressure * * 
variables, is consistent witk the "emergency" objective. In 
addition the power of the fatherhood deftriaent suggests that the 
presence of dependents 'effect ively kept "healthy men frcm being 
drafted* to the other hand, t£e negativei relationship between 
ecmpieting college and the likelihood of being cjrafted implies that 
the student deferment vas^used by college graduates to 4vold 
conscription. It is not at all clear why men from Northeastern 
central cities were drifted at such low levels. 

Under conditions of "equity", socioeconomic status would be 
unrelated to conscription. There is little, variation in the 
proportion drafted by SES level in either the adjusted or unadjusted 
figures. This ^implies that to sane degree the equity objective was 
me^ at led^t among whites , 

5urprising3# s *when the ineligibles are excluded from adairses f 
whites with reported health limitations continue to be drafted in 
significantly lower numbers. The * possible solution to this 
paradox is the 1-Y deferment. Perhaps respondents with reported 
health limitations were able to extend their temporary deferments 
ufitil they became a de facto exemption, 

The Determinants of Being Drafted Among Blacks 
-Educational attainment, -the hardship deferment and draft 
pressure are the strongest predictors among blacks. Unlike . 
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enlistment , where black fathers volunteered at average /rates ? the 
hardship deferment was used to avoid the draft, Much of the harden 
of the draft fen on high school graduates, who were drafted at 
disproportionate levels, Further , a high school graduate was twice 
as likely as a high school dropout and over six times as likely as 
respondents with 0-8 years of school to be drafted. Even when 
the U-F f s are excluded black high school dropouts continued to be 
drafted at disproportionately low levels i.e,, ik percent for 
high school graduates versus 8 percent for high school- dropouts and 
k percent for those with 0-8 years of education. Blacks with some 
college were drafted at rates not significantly different from 
average s 

Surprisingly, health limitations do not affect the likelihood 
of being drafted. This suggests a large discrepancy between a 
black youth's perceived health limitation and the armed forces 
health standards. On the other hand^^e^could speculate that 
blacks with marginal health problems do not bring these problems 
to the attention of the armed forces physician, (during the pre- 
induction physical) under the assumption that their health 
problem would not be sufficient to disqualify them from the armed 
forces. Still another explanation could stem from discriminatory 
practices during the pre- induction physical examinat ion , 

Contrary to hypothesis, social class background was not 
related to conscription, thus, among blacks, this finding suggests 
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that to some extent the social class equity objectives were met* 
In addition, overall the ff knowledge of the world of work^ f variable 
was not a significant predictor. However, blacks with high scores 
on this variable were drafted at rates significantly below average, 
Hence, black youth who have a thorough understanding of the range 
of civilian occupations potentially available, their rewards and 
entrance requirements are drafted at lower than average rates. It 
should be noted that this finding does not imply that these young 
men did not serve, rather that they avoided the draft through either 
enlistment or the many deferment avenues, 

The Determinants of the Draft; Summary of the Findings 
On the whole there are few racial differences in the signifi- 
cance of the factors postulated to affect conscription, Both the 
hardship deferment and draft pressure variables were signif ieantly 
related to the likelihood of being drafted for both racial groups. 
In addition, there was similarity between blacks and whites in 
the factors that did not predict conscript ion-»mental ability, 
socioeconomic status, and residence - status . 

Educational attainment and health are the only measures which 
have differential Impact by race (as measured through the F-ratios 
associated with the contribution of each variable). Education 
is significantly (at the ,01 level) related to the probability of 
a black being drafted but not to the likelihood of a white being 
drafted. Nevertheless, there are noteworthy racial differences in 
the rate of conscription within r? duration oate^ori'-o . 



Both white and black high school graduates were drafted at 
disproportionately high rates. In contrast 9 conscription of 
whites with 0 to 8 years of school was ^three times higher than 
among similar blacks (6 percent of the whites versus 2 percent of 
the blacks). On the other hand, draft rates of white and black 
high school dropouts are within two percentage points of one 
another, However, since blacks were drafted at higher rates than 
whites, conscription rates among black high school dropouts remain 
signif icantly below average black draft rates. Low draft rates 
among blacks who had not completed high school probably stemmed 
from their disproportionate failure to meet the armed forces 
minimum requirements. Examination of the results where men 
classified U-F were excluded gave limited support to this argument. 4 
However, even when the ineligibles were excluded black high school 
dropouts and those who had failed to complete their primary 
education continued to be drafted at disproportionately low levels. 
Further, results from the " eligible" universe reveal that black 
high school graduates served at disproportionately high levels, 
while eligible white graduates served at rates not significantly 
different than average. Hence , the evidence suggest s that a 
disproportionate burden of the draft fell 5n black high school 
graduates. On the other hand, among whites the burden of the 
draft was shared more evenly (with the exception of college 
graduate s ) b e t w e e n e \ u cat i o nal levels. 
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While white College graduates were drafted at i isproport ionat ely 
low levels, black collage graduates, were drafted at average rates. 
It will lie recalled that the reverse pattern prevails with the 
case of enlistment^ i*e, s blacks enlisted at significantly lower 
rates while whites enlisted at average rates.. These findings may 
imply that white college graduates enlisted to avoid the draft* A 
white college graduate who enlists, often does so with the knowledge 
that he wiU become an officer. However, black college graduates 

may not perceive life as an officer as either a realistic or 

s 8 
desired alternative. 

The fin iings relating to the health status variable are also 

interesting, Health is a powerful predictor among whites but is 

not correlated with black conscription. This suggests that whites^ 

unlike blacks f were somehow able to use the health deferment to 

avoid service. It is difficult to characterize this phenomenon as 

discrimination. Rather, blacks seemed to be at a " disadvantage" 

in their ability to deal with the complicated, predominantly white 

medical "system". Whites on average are more likely to he treated 

by family physicians. Their medical histories may have been more 

complete . Perhaps more important, a white youth was more likely 

to know of others who successfully used the health deferment to 




Q , 

During the Vietnam era only a tiny fraction of the officers 
were black/ Moskos reported that in I965 "the ratio of Negro to 
white officers is roughly 1 to 2b in the Army, 1 to 60 in the Air 
Force and 1 to 300 in the Navy an \ Marine Corps/ 5 Moskos (I96&5 
p. 142^. 
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avoid service. Whites were then able to use this knowledge in 
obtaining their own health deferment. 

Although region and urbanicity of residence failed to achieve 
statistical significance for either racial group it is interesting 
to note that black conscription rates in the Northern central 
cities were approximately twice those for similar whites, The 
case is moct dramatic when ineligibles are excluded from the 
analyses* In the Northeastern central cities k percent of the 
whites were drafted an compared with 11 perOent of their black 
counterparts. In the North Central regions Ih percent of the 
black central '-ity resi lents were drafted versus 8 percent of the 
similar whites, * 

The Likeli hood of Serving: MCA Results and Interpretations 

introduction 

As was discussed earlier , approximately 28 percent of the ^ 
young men in the sample actually served in the armed forces during 
the Vietnam era (see Table 7) , The findings of the model designed 
to identify the determinants of service during the Vietnam era 
parallel the results discussed in the sections on enlistment and 
the draft. However , the explanatory power as measure^ by the 
adjusted suggests that the model does a better job of accounting 
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for variation in the likelihood of serving than for either the 



draft or enlistment question 
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The Determinants of Service Among Whites 
The results suggest that draft policy and the Selective 
Service deferment/exempt ion classification system played a key 
rble in predicting participation in the armed forces (see Table 7), 
Low draft pressure, health problems and/or the presence ©f children 
significantly reduce i the likelihood of serving, Draft pressure • 
was one of the most powerful predictors; whites who were draft 
eligible between I966 and I968 served at twice the rate tpf whites 
who were eligible during other conflict years (kk percent who were 
draft eligible Hiring perio ic of high draft calls entered* versus 20 
percent for those who were eligible luring low draft call periods). 



9 _ 

%ethoi of entry (draft or enlistment) is not directly ascer- 
tainable for individuals who were discharged after 1971* When the 
method of entry was not known a proxy for the draft and enlistment 
measures was devised. An individual was coded M l n on the draft 
dependent variable if he served between 18 and 2k months, Likewise, 
an individual was coded "1" on the enlistment measure if he served 
more than 25 months. However, the only criterion used for an 
individual' to be coied "1" on the likelihood of service measure was 
a duration of service of six months or more, ,Kence, if information 
on entry method was unknown and the duration of service was between 
six and 17 months an individual was coded "1" on the service 
measure but M 0" on both the enlistment and draft dependent measure. 
In summary, the individuals who served but did not meet the 
criterion to be classified as either enlistees or draftees were 
those who were discharged after I97I and served less than 18 
or exactly *r months. This does not affect the "who serves" 
equat ion , 
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Education and mental ability were also sipiificantly related 
yto service, As hypothesized, young men with average ability and 
12 years of education served at disproportionately high levels. 
Individuals with less than a high school degree served at aignifi- 
cant, disproportionately low rates. It will be recalled that 
enlistment among white high school dropouts was significantly below 
average s while the draft was at average rates,. The low propensity 
to enlist dominated and led to the net n«gative association between 
the likelihood of service and the failure to complete high school* 
College dropouts also served at disproportiofiateiy low levels. 
This is contrary to the hypothesized relationship that collage 
dropouts would serve at rates higher than average. Many young men 
entered college to avoid the (draft, Indeed^ Johnston and Bachman 
report tbat fT 20 percent of the college youth mentioned avoiding 
the draft among their three most important reasons for entering 

♦10 

college 1 '."" If a young college student learned that he was eligible 
for a different type of deferment such as conscientious objector , 
health , or hardship, the rationale for remaining in college would 
have diminished, 11 Hence a significant portion of the college 
dropouts may have' left college with the knowledge that they had 

^Johnston and Bachman (1972 s p. Ill) . 

A very high lottery number which virtually guaranteed 
draft exemption would have had a similar impact. 
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secured a deferment and would not enter the armed forces. Unlike 
college dropouts, college graduates and those with postgraduate 
training entered at rates not significantly different from average. 
Their lever likelihood of being drafted was offset "by their greater 
likelihood of enlistment. 

The region and urbanicity variable was also significantly 
related to service. However ? military service w%s distributed 
evenly throughout the country with the exception of the* rural 

i 

South. The reason for the below average raies of service among 
rural Southerners probably lies in the combined impact of the 
agricultural deferment *nd the ability exemption, 

* Potential wage exhibited the hypothesized inverse relation^ 
ship with the likelihood of service. Among the respondents with 
a low potential wage 39 percent enterecj^Che armed forces , while 
only 16 percent of those with the potential for high civilian 
earnings served, It is somewhat surprising that the potential 
wage variable performed so weil s since the draft would tend to 
reduce the impact of civilian earnings on the likelihood of 
service, t 

Contrary to popular belief and our hypothesis social class 
was not a significant, predictor of military service, This relation- 
ship is observed in both the gross and adjusted percentage, Hence , 
it seems reasonable to assert that in the last analysis , there was 
an equitable distribution of the ex-ante burden of military 
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service among whites along tljfe dimension of social class. This 
finding is probably due to military manpower policies of the late 
1960 f s such as increased Manpower calls, Project 100 ? QGQ, aftd the 
end of the student deferment , 

Finally , ae tms true in the enlistment and draft models, 
even when the ineligible are excluded tram analysis whites with 
self -reported health limitations served at disproportionately low 
levels* Hence, whites were generally able to use health problems 
(even marginal ones) to avoid service* % 

The Determinants of Service Among Blacks 
As hypothesized, Selective Service, draft pressure, environ- 
mental* and economic variables are all sipiif icantly associated w^h 
the likelihood of a black youth serving in the armed forces during 
the Vietnam era. As was noted earlier, black individuals with 
self -reported health problernis were drafted at average ^rat es * In 
addition, fathers enlisted at rates not different from those of 
men without the responsibility of dependents* However, both the 
health and dependent variables performed as anticipated in the 
likelihood of service model* 

As hypothesized, draft pressure was a strong predictor. A 
black who was drafted eligible during the peak war years was almost 
twice as likely to serve as an individual who was liable during 

i 

other conflict years. 
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Education was a strong predictor, 1 However , the armed forces 
drew most heavily upon blacks In the middle educational categories 
(9 to 11, 12, or 13 to 15 years of school completed), expeeially ' . 
high school graduates. To illustrate this point 5 high school 
graduates* served at rates over twice those of both college graduates 
and individuals who. had not completed their primary education 
(36 percent for high school' graduates versus 15 percent for both 
college graduates and individuals with 0-8 years of school) , 
High school and college dropouts served at rates not significantly 
lifferent from average. 

Mental ability was also significantly associated with the 
likelihood of service. However, IQ obtains most of its explanatory 
power from the strong positive relationship between military service 
and an average level of mental ability, 

4 Like the enlistment model, the region and urban i city variable 
war, significantly related to the likelihood of service. However,, 
unlike the case of enlistment, where every category was signifi- 
cantiy different from the mean , only residents of the urban South 
ami the V* est server i at- rates significantly different from the 
average. Residents of the urban South enlisted at disproportionate 
levels and were drafted at average rates. The military 1 s tra- 
iitional appeal in the H out ft coupled with the higher levelj of 
r a c i a 1 i in c r i rn i n a t i o n i n t h i u r e g I on pr ob ah ly a c c ou_ n t e d for this 
finding, On the other hand , it is difficult to understand why 
* en tern hlarkr. nerve! at lo.or. than half the average rate for blacks, 
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Surprisingly, linliKe the model designed to explore enlistment, 
where tlie potential wage variable was ijot si^iif leant, the likeli* 
hood Of service is si^iif icantly related to civilian wage, However, 
only the high wage category is sieiif icantly different from the 
ean* Wen with high potential wages $ on the otlp^ hand, ^nliBted 
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at a rate not signif icantly different than the' average. The key 
to this puzzle probably lies with a relationship between civilian 
earnings and the likelihood of a black being draftej^ Blacks with 
high values on the potential wage measure were most likely to have 
the ability and health to make it in the civilian sector, They 
were also most liKely to tie "qualified" to serve, Given the high 
propensity for a qualified black to be drafted, it is possible 
that many Slacks with high potential wages perceived a dispro- 
portionately high 'probability of being drafted and enlisted to 
avoid the draft. Hence, the negative relationship between entering 
the armed forces and civilian earnings was evident only when look- 
ing at the overall picture. 

Socioeconomic status was "^H^ only variable found to be un- 
related to the likelihood of service for blacks, "Hence, a degh^e f 
of equity between trie social c^ssel^was achieved. 

The Determinants of Service: Summary of the Findings t 
Ail variables which were significantly related to the likeli- 
hood of Bpwice for Whiter si no achieved significance for blacks. 

/ 

j 
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The few racial differences that- exist were found within categories 

V/' 

of specific independent variables* , ■ . 

The findings suggest that,- the responsibility of service fe In- 
most heavily on high school graduates and those who were average in 
terms of measured mental ability. Indeed, black and white high 
school^graduates entered at almost identical rates (3k percent of \ 
the whites versus 36 percent of the blacks). Furthermore^ the 
entrance rates of black and white high school graduates were closer 

( 

tot each other than to non-high school graduates of their own race, 

% In addition, the presence of children or a health problem 
also reduce! the likelihood of service, When the ineligibles were 
exclule 1 from analyses a surprising racial difference is uncovered. 
As hypothesized., report el health problems had little Impact on 
eligible -felaok service bates, Eligible whites with health 
problems, on the other foan.l, entes£d a* significantly lower rates, 

V 

This implies that whiten \rtp. better able than blacks to use 

marginal health li;ni tat ions as an avenue to escape the draft. The 

f in liners for blacks surge nt either that: (1) there was a lack of 

correspondence between perceived health problems and the armed 

forces requirements ; or (2) blacks with marginal health problems 

were at a disadvantage 5 compared to whites, in their attempts to 
§ 

convert health limitations Into a leferment. This implies either 
discriminator*/ practice on the part of the armed forces or that 
blacks were less aware of the potential avenues available in secur- 
ing a health deferment, 
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Ab ^rticipated, the peak years of military demand 8 Ironed 
young men Into the armed forces at disproportionate rates. During 
the Vietnam era, Congress made many changes to the draft laws in 

f^er to insure faulty within the system. "however, the demand for 

> 

men brought about by the war Itself may haire been the single most 
powerful factors in achieving this goal. 

Rates of entrance between the races are fairly unifom through- 
out the country, with the exception of the West, Only 13 percent 
of the Western blacks entered compared to 30 percent of the whites. 
For both racial groups, residents of the urban South entered' at 

higher rates than those of the rural South, The lower rate of 
S 

entrance among rural blacks probably stemmed trtm the ability * 
exemption. Fully 22 percent of the blacks from the rural South 
were not eligible to serve. This compares to 10 percent of the 
whites. Furthermore j when the inellgibles ftre excluded from 
analysis the rate of entrance among rural Southern blacks jumjped 
from 25 to 29 percent. The increase in white entrants rose only 
one percent (from 22 to 23 percent). Whites probably were more 
.likely to take advantage of the agricultural deferment, Hence, . 
it Scots there were different reasons for "similar participation 
rates between Southern blacks and whites. 

Potential wage was significant for both racial groups, How* 
ever, only blacks with a high potential wage served at disproportion 
ately low levels, Whites 5 6n the other hand, exhibited the 
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hypothesized inverse relationship among all vagi categories. Since * 
civilian wage wg unrelated to enlistment aaong blacks it sens 
likely that blacks who could e^ect relatively hl^i wages In the 
civilian sector my have enlisted to avoid the draft. On the other 
handj similar whites enlist edat lipilf icantly below average rate* 
Perhaps whites were better able ta obtain a defenaent or exCTption 
and thus to remain in the civilian sector. It is possible that 
among whites $ a high potential wage was somehow a prosQr for an 
occupational deferment, 

Socioeconomic' status was the only variable which did not 
achieve statistical significance. This was true of both racial 
|p*oups. Neither the unadjusted nor adjusted percentages revealed 
differences in the ra^e" of" service by individuals from different 
social classes. These findings imply th£^t a degree of social class 
Equality was achieved in the military recruitment process during 
the Vietnam art. 

Conclusion 

The major findings of the preceding sections are summarized in 
Tables 8 through 10, Draft pressure alone performed as hypothesised 

\ 

and was a significant predictor regardless of method of entry, 
eligibility status, or race. Clearly, service in the armed forces 
during the Vietnam era was a function of the unpredictable nature 
of American foreign policy, and the fortunes of war. Other 

Selective Service or institutional variables such as health 
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limitations or parenthoo^were consistently, negatively related to 
all three dependent measures for whites only. On the other hand, 
black fathers were as likely to enlist as non-fathers and blacks 
with self-reported health limitations were drafted at average 
rates. 

The health variable revealed some pMillng findings. When 
Inellglbles are excluded from analysis, whites with self-reported 
health limitations entered, were drafted and enlisted at rates 

slipiifleantly below average. Blacks, alternatively, enlisted, were 
drafted and entered the armed forces at average rates. This 
coupled with the finding that blacks with health limitations were 
drafted at average rates, is one of the major racial differences 
uncovered in this study. These findings suggest that whites were 
better able than blacks to convert marginal health limitations into 
deferments which became de facto exemptions. This implies either a 
large discrepancy between a black youth f s perceived health 
limitation and the armed forces health standards or that blacks with 

marginal health problems were at a disadvantage in obtaining 

* 

tenporary health deferments compared to similar whites. 

When looking at the eauity dimension it seems that the burden 
of. the war was placed most heavily on the f, average" in terms of 
educational attainment and mental ability. Socioeconomic status 
failed to achieve statistical significance for whites. It is 
related to enlistment for blacks; however , this finding leads to 
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T*ble 9 

Continued 

Kept j+) liplfiM w^pettwtitfrl BOnUive MtaUenaUp fe*W**s this c*te«ary of tbe 
explanatory variable and *,he likeilnood of being ^iftfl* 

(*) signifJei sfihypother lied n^j»tlve relationship between this category ef the 
•xpiajiatory variable **H the likelihood of being drafted. 

<0) signifl* 3 m hypothesize relationship between this category ef the ejfpjamtory 
eariaUie end the likelihood of being drafted, 

* signifies ft ilgrif leant iObseryed positive relationship between this category 
of the explanatory varULle and the likell'ic*! of %mirz drafted* 

signifies a b if leant .c»b served negative relationship between this category 

Of tho feirpl nttory v*rUbl»? r ; nd the lilku>.oo' of being draft? J. 

0 signifies no significant observed relationship between this category of the 
independent variable sru rt'.p^ni. nt sfiluri, 

*¥he F-rat 10 for the variable tsken as a whole ves not statist ieally slgnifiesnt, 

b ThS relation: hip v & s n:t i- i-rted wft^n lriS V m 20 ssnple 

^KOtfW itands far "travied^e ef the world yf vsrk", 
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TABLE 10 

fh* Likelihood of 3errln«: A Ccffip*rl*ort of the Hypothesised Relationship* - 
with th# flsplrical Result* 
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Continued 

r — k x \ • 

E«ri \ signifies an hypothesized positive relationship between this category Of the 

explanatory Wlibli and the likelihood of a young a*n ■erring in the aimed forces, 

(-)U eigsHflee an l OTuShM ii** msamee relationship batman Stale ctnur; ©r tbe 

explanatory variable end the likelihood of a young man serving in the armed forces. 

(0) signifies no hypothec l ted relet ion ship between this category of the explanatory 
, variable and the Likelihood of a. youn^ man serving In the armed force*, 

+ signifies a signif leant sobse^ed positive relationship between thii category of the 
explanatory variable and trie likelihood of a young ae>n serving in the aimed forces, 

a* 

signifies a s Ign if i cant *observed negative relationship Between this category of the 
explanatory variable and the likelihood of a young »en serving in the armed forces* 

Q signifies no significant observed relationship between this ■category of the 
independent variable and dependent erasure. 

unemployment measure is not shovn becsu§e the high correlation between the KA's 
on that variable and the dependent measure sake the result* queitiooeble, 

^The relationship is not reported when less than ?0 saaple eases. 
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the conclusion that some blacks In the lower EES levels enlisted 

, f , f 

to avoid or escape (at least tsBporarlly) civilian labor market 



conditions * These findings suggest that overall, controlling for 
e&Lcation and ability, a de§p»ee of social class equity wfte achieved* 

'In addition 3 -compared to enlistoiTOt and the likelihood ©f service 

■. ' - % ■ - : '■ 2 ■ 

the d^aft seemed to have a random eooponent. The adju^ki R f s are 



such lower and fewer variables are significant. It docs sew that 
to some degree the "risk" of Induction wa§ randosa. 

For whites potential wage wai significantly and inversely 
related to both enlistment and the likelihood of service. While 
it is not surprising that civiiiah wages are related to Cnli§tnient r 
it is an especially noteworthy finding that even in the presence 
of the draft whites respond to wages as an incentive (or dis* 
incentive) tdsenter the armed forces, Potential wage was not 
related to enlistment among blacks, However $ there was a negative 
relationship between high civilian wages and the likelihood of 
service* Hence, blacks with a high potential earnings enlisted 
at average rates but entered at below average rates. This suggests 
that these men enlisted to avoid the draft, Young men who have the 
potential to do well in the labor market are jlso the ones who 
are most "qualified" to fulfill military needs, Given the high 
propensity for a "qualified" black to be drafted, the men whose 
potential in the civilian sector was high may have enlisted to 
avoid the consequences of the draft. 
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CHAfTIR VI 
SUJ®4ARY AND COKCUJSiaiS 

This study is a comprehensive investigation of the military 

"J ^ 
recruitment process during the Vietnam era* Using data trm, a 

national sample of young men we focused on three related questions: 

first, who served; secondly, who was drafted; and fl3Llly f who 

m- r 

chose to enlist. This chapter tjiscusses the major^ffftdings tad 
(wher^^levant ) assesses them from an e^iity s^ndpoint, Ih 
addition* the methodological contributions p policy implications and 
directions for future research are discussed^ 

\ 

Institutional Factors • ' / 

V 

For the most partj the dependents measure performed^as 

hypothesized. Fathers served at rates significantly below average, 

The one exception was enlistment among blacks, Black fathers 

volunteered at a rate not significantly* different from that for 

non-fathers* Hence, blacks did use their hardship deferment to . 

avoid the negative factors associated with the draft, \ However, 

i 

the benefits of enlistment (^jg., steady work, training) were 
enough to make the armed forced a substitute for the civilian 
sector, 
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The health measure revealed som^ irteitftlag racial SIfr§i*ttfff 
Whites with poor health serve§ at below averige rates regardless of, 
entry method or eligibility status* Blacks wlth f reported health 
limitations, m the other hand, were drafted at rates mfc^K£§&i£i* 

cantly different than average. In addition, unlike whites, when 
those ineligible for service wre excluded from analysis, blacks with 
reported health limitations served at average rates* These find- 
ings suggest tha^f^n the actual implfmentation of the health 
deferment policy whltea and blacks were treated differently. 1 

The hardship deferment was not deeipied to bar fathers from 
service* Rather its purpose was to free them from the liability 
of the draft, Evaluation of the hardship deferment leads one to 
the conclusion that it was neutral with respect- "to equity. The 
health* measure revealed hjiite .a different picture, Blaelts seemed 
to have been at a disadvantage compared to "whites in converting 
their health limitations into de facto exemptions. This 
difference may be attributed to discriminatory practices during 
the pre- induct ion physical. Alternatively, whites may have been 
more successful at pursuing the many avenues which lead to a - 
deferment, Whatever tj4 reason, however, the empirical results 



X It should be noted that- the health variable relies on the . 
respondent's subjective perceptions of his own health problems. 
Hence, the validity of the conclusions reached here li subject 
to the reliability of the respondent's subjective perceptions. 
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r»e4*l inequalities in tmplenentAtidn of the" health 
defwaant eatisttd* * f 

Iducfttlon Mtd SoeloacQncBic Statue . 
^ Tbt empirical results ©f the present study revealed that 

overall, those with no more than eight yeara of formal education 
were least likely to ierve while high school graduates partiei^ted 
and enlisted at the highest rates, 2 Black high school graduates 
were drafted at disproportionately high rat ei| ^however, this was 
' not thejase for whites^ Hedse, the many manpower recruitment 
^policies of the Vietnam erWthose which deferred the highly 
educated and exempted men with low ability— tended to place a 
disproportionate burden of military service on high school 
graduates. Furthermore, a relatively greater *'risk>of induction 
feU upon black high school graduates. 

Regardless of race or eligibility status, social class back- 

m 

ground failed to achieve significance in >,he likelihood of service 
or .likelihood of being. drafted models. This finding suggests that 
the mliitar^did not draw disproportionately from any one social 
class when fulfilling its manpower demands* 



2 

m Even though high school graduates served in* the greatest 
numbers , their rates of service were ^approximately half that of older 
cold war era high school graduates, Davis and Bolbeare (1968 5 p, 128) 
rep&rt that 7^ percent of all high school graduates between the ages 
of 37 and 3U- in I966 had served, The results of liable 7 in 
Chapter Four show that 3^ percent of the whites and 36 percent of 
the black high school graduates aged 21 to 29 in 1973 served. 
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Drptt prea«ur« proved terbe the strongest single predictor. 
Individuals who became draft eligible between 1966 and 1968 were 
twice as likely to serve as these who became ^Li^ble throughout 
tWe other Vietnam era y^ars, During the yews of k^aviest fighting 
the gligiblli^ standards were lowered Ifid students were occasionally 
reclassified from, 2-S to 1*A (in I967 undergraduates wer^ sanetimes 
drafted out of school; clasa rank was used as the draft criterion). 
These were also the years when men were eaUed In the greatest 
numbers* Hence s the manpower needs of an intensifying war may 
havetbeen the single most important factor in negating some of the 
earlier inequitable draft policies, , ' 

Civilian Wages 

1 

4 

The impact of wages on enlistment is of special policy concern. 
Today the armed forces rely solely upon volunteers to meet theit ' 
human resource needs, The chief mechanism^used by the military, 
in competing with the civilian sector for manpower are the com- 
petitive wage and an extensive recruitment network which stresses 

.1 

training and other advantages of the armed forces* Previous 

f 

research efforts that utilized aggregate data focused upon the 
impact of civilian-military earnings differentials on enlistment 



3 

It was the only variable which was si^ificant regardless of 
entry method, race or eligibility status, 
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among whites. In almost every instance, earnings differentials 
were found to be Significantly related to voluntary entry into 
military service, Johnston and Bachman also explored the relation- 
ship between earnings and enlistment ajnong whites. Unlike earlier 
studies they used panel lata and controlled for sociological and 
psychological factors. However, the authors found no relationship 
between civilian wages and enlistment, The finding in the present 
study supports that of the Gates Commission, Civilian earnings 
are indeed a significant factor in predicting enlistment among 
whites. Furthermore 5 wares are also significant in explaining 
the lar g er que s t i o n of wh o s e r ve s , 

The present study is the first to explore the relationship 
between civilian earnings^ and black enlistment. The empirical 
results demonstrate] that blacks responded differently from whites. 
Potential wage was not significantly related to enlistment among 
blacks. However, in the "who serves 1 ' equation potential wage 
was significant, although it obtained most of its explanatory 
power from the strong negative relationship between military service 
and high values on that variable, Hence 3 blacks who had high 
potential civilian earnim?? enlinte \ at average rates but entered 
at below aver are rater, Thi/ implies iraft avoi lance behavior by 
those with relatival; hirh rot^n+lal wares, Certainly ? 



For exarr.pl* 
F 1 nher / . > r ~* s , -tr 



, Altman an: Fechter (1967)3 
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blacks with a high potential for labor market success (as measured 
by wages) would be most likely to meet the * ^ied forces minimum 
standards, Given the very real threat of the draft for these men 
it is possible that they enlisted at average rates to avoid the 
draft. It should be noted that the hypothesized positive relation- 
ship between low potential wages and the likelihood of serving or 
enlisting were not confirmed* Perhaps blacks with low potential 
wages may have been influenced by the war and perceived that 
during the Vietnam era joining the armed forces was synonymous with 
carrying a gun in Southeast Asia, 

Methodological Contribution 

In this study two different methods were used to test hypothes 
multiple classification analysis (MCA) and logit. Statistical 
problems with the use of dichotomous dependent variables in 
regression analysis (MCA is a special form of regression) necessi- 
tated using- logit to confirm the MCA results. Logit and MCA 
results are not lirectly comparable, A technique was developed 
whicft transformed the coefficients generated by MCA and logit 
(see Appendix C ) . A comparison of the transformed results revealed 
that the predicted iirection and. magnitude of the logit and MCA 
coefficients were, with few except ions , , similar. More importantly, 
differences betvrffen the two methods ii i not change the inter- 

. . - - - - 

prestation of the results , 
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Policy Implications 

The findings of this study have at least four major impli- 
cations for those responsible for meeting our nation's military 
manpower needs, In the first place this study confirms the 
effectiveness of wages as a useful incentive in attracting whites 
into the armed forces. Moreover, wages proved, to be a strong 
predictor even in the presence of the draft, Hence, the all- 
volunteer armed service rests upon a firm foundation in its 
attempts to recruit whites. Secondly, the findings suggest that 
the strategy use I to recruit blacks should place special emphasis 
on factors other than wages* Several results reported above (the 
positive association between enlistment and residence in the South 
and low levels of socioeconomic status and the non significance of 
potential wage) suggest that tf self -advancement " is one of the 
major motives of black enlistment, Hence, the recruitment policies 
for blacks shoul i emphasise the multitude of training and career 
development opportunities that are available through the armed 
forces, * 

Although we currently are and will continue to be at peace 
the possibility of another limited war such as Vietnam exists. The 
results of this research effort are useful in such a context. The 
comb ine 3 inf lu fi n '..•-* .,1" r /ne draft pren?ure anl potential wage 
variable,; if- a i - ; i.- +~r 1 r : policy implica 4 - 1 ct, of this study, In 
a limit'Vi-vvu.- ■ r : + f , ■ : vol un te°r- lottery system coupled 
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with minimum health and ability standards would be an equitable and 
effective method of meeting the manpower needs of the armed forces, 
Furthermore , it would be superior to selective service as a 
procurement policy, A mixed volunteer-lottery system would have 
the advantage of spreading the "risk" of the draft evenly. In 
addition, enlistments would be motivated both through wages and 
draft pressure. Fourth, the findings of this study suggest that 
in the event of another draft, special care should be taken to 
insure equity in the implementation of minimum health standards, 

Directions for Future Research 

Future research efforts could go in at least three directions. 
Firsts there are several types of data used in the present study 
which could be improve I; e.g., the health, ability, unemployment and 
wage measures. The health measu^ is based on the respondents' 
reported subjective health condition. The impact of health could be 
better assessed by using the respondents ! objective health condition. 
Doing this would eliminate the possibility that racial differences 
merely reflected racial differences in subjective judgments con- 
cerning the definition of a work or school-limiting health problem. 
The NA category of the unemployment and ability measures in the 
present study are highly correlated with the probability of entering 
the armed fcr^r , A standardized ability measure given to all res- 
pondents woui : be -uperirr. In addition, a more refined measure of 
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the duration of unemployment would be an improvement. Finally, a 1 * 
measure of civilian-military wage differentials would have the 
advantage of more accurately reflecting the concepts developed on 
the economic occupational choice models. 

The prffSftP study is rather limited in scope, applying only to 
the Vietnam era, Hence, the second direction for future research 
addresses much broader dimensions of military manpower needs, A 
comparable study exploring the determinants of enlistment under the 
all-volunteer system would be useful. Such a study would enable 
comparison of the two methods of military manpower procurement* It 
would be interesting to compare the types of individuals who entered 
or volunteered during the Vietnam era with the enlistees of the 
all-volunteer military of today. In addition, an understanding of 
the differences anl similarities in the factors that are Significant 
in explaining enlistment woul < be beneficial in assessing how well 
the different "methods of manpower procurement meet policy objectives* 

Third, further theoretical work is needed which places enlist- 
ment in a more general theory of occupational choice or career 
development. Formal theories of occupational choice such as 
Holland's, Roe's, or Super's" explore occupational choice^ implicitly 
assuming that the subject is in the civilian sector. When an 
individual enter." th- a h- e : fcr:es he Is simiultaneously choosing 



For further i I ;^rr : -n thes* ^hecries see Osipow (1973). 



a different environment and an occupation within that anviroiroent 
(e s g,! electronic repairman, radio operator, pilot). Hence, a 
theory which combines the joint selection of sector (military or 
civilian) and occupation would be useful, 
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E%g?^^gm feestLtes ^or the Potential Wage Equation, by Ra 

(t -value) 
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92.95 



Universe: Males 21 to 21 years of age in 1973, who were not enrolled 
and employed in the year of draft eligibility, 

a This variable was measured in the year of draft eligibility. 

b Wage or hourly rate of pay was deflated to constant 1967 dollars. 

Definition of tne variables.- TRAINP/M— Training professional or 
managerial = 1; TRAINS/C— Training skilled manual or clerical = 1; 
EXPERIENCE-- number of years since leaving school; TENURE— measured 
in months- KOWW— a test of occupational information; HEALTH— 
health problem limits school or work = 1; SES— an index of socio- 
economic status of parental family; CMS A— respondent lived in an 
SMSA = 1; SOUTh — respondent lived in the South = 1, 



* Significant at the 
** Significant at the 
*** Si.^ii ficanl u'. the 
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^ The jurposg of this appendix Is to Indicate the siailsrity 
between the MCA coefficients and those obtained through a Iogit # 
analysis, AH in all the iogit and MCA techniques yielded Similar 
results, Differences in the iaft©iitude of the predicted results 
between the two methods were rare. Approximately 96 percent of 
the 308 possible canparisons were within five percentage points of 
one another. In addition, there wag only one instance when the 
predicted direction differed, 1 perhaps most importantly, the 
differences did not change the interpretation of the results. For 
example, the iogit coefficients suggested that the impact of the 
hardship and health deferments among whites were stronger than the 
MCA adjusted percentages would suggest, 

In order to makeV these comparisons it was necessary to trans- 

■ k 

form the coefficients obtained through the two different techniques* 
The method of transforming the coefficients is discussed in the 
remainder of the appendix. 



"This excludes cases where the predicted direction was within 
two percentage points of zero. 
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yh« loglitie model is of the following form- 

lnp t/i-P t - x'b (1) 

where i 

B = vector of parameter coefficients 
p = probability for the individual 

X = vector of -independent variables for the individual 
x 

# 

From (1) one can derive 

p t » [l y.Wi m1 '^ ■ -(a) 

Differentiating p with respect to X . , 

X. 11-, -2 X.B 



6p t = B.[i * eV]'.SY (3a)^' 
jP t (l-P t ) ' " (3b). 



where* 



B. - the jth element of B 

X -=' the jth element of X. 
jt L 

Both B and p are unknown parameters and nnlst be estimated, 

3 

The B 1 s are estimates using coefficients from the logit analysis. 

3 " m 

The method of estimating p is more complex. 

The MCA technique permits one to calculate the mean value of 
the dependent variable for all categories of predictor variables* 
Each coefficient measures the "net" effect of that category 
(variable) upon the dependent variable, a^tj|i controlling for the 
effects of all other predictor variables* For example, when the 
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4epe»d«at variable is dieBptamous, the MCA technique »aHows one to 
calculate for each independent variable catqgery, the proportion of 
that category wfiich would have tak^i the value "1" on the dependent 
measure had the members of that category been "average" in terms of 

4 

all other variables entering into the analysis, 

Hence f it wag necessary t^ evaluate the ^predicted proportions 
from the legit analysis in a way which would hold "average" all 
other categories, To do this p* ,was ^t imated by jivaluatirig it at 
the mean of each independent variable, 

. P* = [1 + e X b ]" 1 . . (k) 

f 

where b is the vector of estimated logit coefficients and X is a 

I 

vector consisting of the sample means of all Independent variables* 

The logit analysis iShoyn in this appendix are calculated 
substituting the estimates for the parameters of (3b) and 
evaluating b.p*(l-p*) where p* is found by evaluating (k^ 

The logit program requires that one of tlie categories be 
omitted when the predictor variable is described by a series of 
dichotomous variables* In contrast s the MCA procedure does not 
require that one of the categories for each predictor variable be 
omitted* Hence, it was necessary to transform the MCA adjusted 
proportions into deviations from the omitted category in order to 
maKe them consistent with the logit results, This was done using 
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the following formula: /; 



C lj " C i omitted " C lj* 

where* 

C, m the ^adjusted percentage of category of predictor 
l1 variable i 3 \ 

# 

C i emitted 3 adjusted percentage of the category of 

predictor variable 1 which corresponds to the, 
omitted logit • 

C, * = the transformed MCA coefficient .which corresponds to 
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The Center for Human Resource Research 

The Center for Human Resource Research is a policy-oriented research 
unit based in the College of Administrative Science of The Ohio State University, 
Established \r\ 1965* the Center is concerned with a wide range of contemporary 
problems associated with human resource development, conservation and 
utilization, The personnel include approximately twenty senior staff members 
drawn from the disciplines of economics, education, health sciences, industrial 
relations, management science, psychology, public administration, social work 
and sociology. This rnultidisciplmary team is supported by approximately 
graduate research associates, full-time research assistants, computer program- 
mers and other personnel, 

The Center has acquired pre-eminence in the fields of labor market 
research and manpower planning. The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor 
Force Behavior hav^e been the responsibility of the Center since 1965 under 
continuing support from the Drifted 'States Department of L*j>or, Staff have been 
called upon for human resource planning assistance throughout the world s*4th 
major studies conducted m Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela, and recently the 
National Science Foundation requested a review of the state of the art in human 
resource planning, Senior personnel are also engaged in several other areas of 
research including collective bargaining and labor relations, evaluation and 
monitoring of the operation ol jypv ernment employment and training programs 
and the projection of health education and facility needs, 

The Center for Human Resource Research has received over one million 
dollars annually from government agencies and private foundations to support its 
research in recent years. Providing support have been the Li. 5, Departments of 
Labor, State, and Healtn, Education and Welfare; Ohio's Health and Education 
Departments and Bureau, of Employment Services; the Ohio cities of Columbus 
and Springfield; tne Ohio AFL-ClO; and the George Gund Foundation, The 
breadth of research interests fnd\ be seen bv examining a few of the present 
pro jects, 

The largest ol the torrent projects is the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor ForceJlehavior, This project involves repeated interviews over a fifteen 
year period with four groups of the United States population.* older men, middle^ 
aged women, and young men and women, Ttie data are collected for 20,000 
individuals .by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 'and the Center is responsible for 
data analysis. To date dozens of research monographs and special reports have 
been prepared by the staff. Responsibilities also include the preparation and 
distribution of data tapes fur puDlic use, beginning in 1979, an additional cohort 
of 12 f G0G young men ana wanner-, between the ages' of H and 21 will be studied on 
an annual basis for the following five years, Again the Center will provide 
analysis and public use t^pes for this rono^t. 

The Cuahtv of Working I'A.e Project another ongoing study operated m 
conjunction \*itn the '.ties M Springfield and Columbus, in an attempt to 
improve DOttat the pro Our ti v» u ar ci the mean in gf ulness of work for puDlr 
employees these two municipal it les, Center staff serve dS third part) 
ad-fhors, *5 well as restart hers, to explore new techniques for* attaining 
TTianjage men t - wor ke r roo pe r d 1 1 or . 
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